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Introduction: Antebellum Places 


Opening Windows onto 
Antebellum North Carolina 


by Dr. Lisa Tolbert* 


magine for a minute 

that you have been 

hired to write a chapter 

for a North Carolina 

history textbook of the 
future. What kinds of things 
would you write about to 
explain what your daily 
experience in 2010 was like? 
What kinds of places might 
best represent life in the Tar 
Heel State today? Look 
around the landscape. 
Perhaps you would write 
about supermarkets, gas sta- 
tions, or big stores like 
Walmart, for example. What 
objects might give future stu- 
dents information about life 
in 2010? Maybe it would be 
important to describe cell 
phones, computers, or televi- 
sions. What do you have in 
your bedroom or closet? 
What work do you do 
around home or in school? 
What forms of transportation 
do you use most often? How do you have fun? 
Is there one way to describe daily life for every- 
body in 2010, or do we need to consider differ- 
ent factors—such as whether you live in a big 
city, in the suburbs, or on a farm? 


Now think about other ways that those textbook 
readers might learn about your life. What 
sources of information would be important for 
them to study? Do you write letters, keep a 
diary, or send instant messages? Do you have a 
Facebook page? Do you save receipts when you 
go shopping or take a lot of photos? What 
would future museum curators need to collect 
to tell the story of today’s North Carolina? If 
your house or apartment building is ever 
preserved as a museum, what kinds of in- 
formation might it reveal? If your home has a 
walk-in closet or a television room, for example, 


*Dr. Lisa Tolbert is an associate professor of history at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro, where she 
teaches courses on American cultural history, architectural history, and historical research methods. She earned 


Details such as windows ordered from England 


demonstrated wealth in the 1800s. This window 
belongs to the Bennehan House at Historic Stagville 


State Historic Site. Image courte 


what do those ways of 
organizing space tell us about 
family life and consumer 
society in 2010? 


This issue of Tar Heel Junior 
Historian gives you the 
chance to ask some of these 
same questions about daily 
life in antebellum North 
Carolina. The word antebel- 
lum actually means “before 
the war.” Historians often 
describe the time from about 
the 1820s through the start of 
the Civil War in 1861 as the 
antebellum era—a time when 
politics, westward expansion, 
and economic and social 
change set the stage for con- 
flict. Your history textbook 
may describe these years by 
focusing on such issues as the 
debate over slavery, the trans- 
portation revolution, the 
expansion of the cotton econ- 
omy, the Cherokee Removal, 
or reform movements in education, politics, and 


sy of Marcia Loudon 


ime was when every North Carolinian in travelling 
from Wilmington to Weldon was certain to have his 
feelings wounded at the sneering remarks of ‘scoffers’ 
and ‘witlings’ as they defamed the Old North State for 
her poverty of soil and primeval style of log cabin buildings. 
Since that time, a spirit of improvement has been abroad. Pine 
barrens have become fruitful, wild weeds have given place 
to cereal grains, esculent herbs and luscious fruits, and the 
modern neatly painted mansions have long since supplanted 


the ‘log cabins’ of the early pioneers. 

Sixteen years ago, | passed over the [Wilmington and Weldon Railroad] and as 
| heard the carping, captious remarks of travelers from the sunny South and fro- 
zen North, | blushed, and dared not vindicate our State fame, so great were the 
odds against her. [Recently] in passing over the same route, my State pride was 
exalted in listening to encomiums on the style of buildings, and crops of grain and 
fruits and grass that met the eye, as the Steam horse sped along its iron track.” 


—B from Baltimore, in the Fayetteville Observer, September 1856 
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her doctorate from the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Her first book focused on antebellum life in 
small-town middle Tennessee. Dr. Tolbert served as conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 


other areas. These important events 
helped define this distinctive era. 


Think about other ways of telling the story 
of the antebellum years. The North 
Carolina landscape of that time did not 
look the same as our landscape in 2010, 
and Tar Heels’ responses to some of the 
questions you just answered would be 
very different. Consider heading out of 
your classroom to explore important 
surviving elements of antebellum days. 
Together, the articles in this magazine 
open a window on diverse experiences in 
an era of important economic and social change. 
How can we combine information gained from 
buildings and landscapes with what we 
discover from other historical sources, like 
documents, to learn about people’s lives? 


The 1800s got off to a slow start in the state. 
Faced with exhausted farmland, poor trans- 
portation and education, and other challenges to 
opportunity, thousands of Tar Heels simply left. 
But North Carolina experienced a building 
boom in the 1840s and 1850s that began to make 
it a very different place. Construction of 
railroads and turnpikes, industrialization, and 
expansion of commercial agriculture con- 
tributed to this boom, which remade the state in 
highly visible ways. According to North 
Carolina architectural historian Catherine Bishir, 
“This was a period of such effective and 
widespread rebuilding that from these years, as 
from none before, buildings have endured by 
the hundreds to the present day.” The boom 
improved and expanded existing buildings and 
produced new kinds of structures, too. County 
seats constructed 
TSE grand new 
ity: courthouses to fit 
expanding 
business, and 
growing 
religious groups 
needed new 
buildings, too. 
For some 
wealthier Tar 
Heels, larger 
houses with 
dining rooms 
and parlors—in 
popular new 
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Italianate—replaced one- 
or two-room log houses. 


Pay particular attention 
to the ways that buildings 
themselves provide evi- 
dence of everyday experi- 
ence that may not be clear from documentary 
(or written) sources alone. For example, accord- 
ing to the 1860 United States census, 80-year-old 
Rebecca Everett lived with a young woman, the 
woman’s two-year-old son, and 12 enslaved 
people at a family farm in Edgecombe County. 
Today you can tour the small three-room house 
where Rebecca and other members of her 
household lived, worked, and interacted. If you 
consider evidence from the census in combina- 
tion with architectural evidence from the house, 
does it change your thinking? What does family 
life in a three-room house suggest about oppor- 
tunities for privacy? We might ask some of these 
same questions about the enslaved residents of 
Stagville, a site in modern-day Durham County 
where four two-story slave quarters survive. 
How were such small dwellings used by the 
many enslaved African Americans who worked 
on the plantation as farm laborers, carpenters, 
weavers, blacksmiths, cooks, or gardeners? 


Where people lived in the antebellum era also 
influenced their everyday lives in important 
ways. Consider how slave housing at Stagville 
and at the Bellamy Mansion in Wilmington doc- 
uments various kinds of work and social life. 
How might life as an enslaved worker on a 
large plantation compare to such a person’s life 
in a city? Location mattered in other ways. Most 
North Carolinians were involved in farming, 
and region influenced the type of crops grown 
on a farm—cotton, bright-leaf tobacco, corn, and 
wheat, to name a few. Prosperity on the farm 
affected prosperity of the surrounding commu- 
nity. Thomas Day’s cabinetmaking business 
boomed with the growth of commercial tobacco 


And some aspects of antebellum material life 
can be studied mainly through archaeology. 
Thus, you will not find a complete overview of 
the era in this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 


There are many more buildings and landscapes 
we might have included. As historian Bishir 
noted, hundreds of antebellum sites survive. Try 
to visit and study one in your own community. 
How does it fit the history of the 1800s pre- 
sented in your textbook? Can you apply what 
you learned from your book to understand the 
site and the society that built it? Once you have 
explored historic sites described in this maga- 
zine or located in your area, try rewriting your 
textbook’s chapter on the antebellum era. What 
new information would you include? What else 
would you like to know? Considering a wide 
range of sources can help you learn to recognize 
and appreciate the evidence of the past that 
exists all around you. 


ATroperty of the 
Hilton h * 
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farming in the Caswell County area. In 1853 
Day—a free man of color—participated in the 
Industrial Revolution just starting to take hold 
in the state. He bought a steam-powered engine 
to increase his busy shop’s production. 
Wealthier families’ homes, like the Bellamy 
Mansion, can reflect changes in technology dur- 
ing the 1800s, too. Articles in this magazine also 
suggest some of the ways that children received 
an education in the antebellum years—learning 
a trade as an apprentice, learning farming or 
domestic skills from a parent, or attending a 
new school like the Burwell School. Girls and 
boys often received different kinds of training 
for the distinct kinds of roles society expected 
them to play as adults. 


Keep in mind that not everything built during 
the antebellum period has survived. In many 
cases, the buildings that remain represent the 
best, most stylish, or sturdiest examples of the 
building boom. Small (or yeoman) farmers— 
who owned an average of 100 acres of land and 
a few or no enslaved workers—vastly outnum- 
bered richer plantation owners in North 
Carolina. Far less evidence of yeoman life exists, 
however. In some cases, only parts of an ante- 
bellum landscape survive. On a large farm site, 
perhaps the main house remains, while the 
barn, corncrib, loom house, and slave dwellings 
have disappeared. Some sites have undergone a 
lot of reconstruction or restoration, while others 
remain largely as they were over 150 years ago. 


History 


. Cogs 99 
in “Site 
og on to the Web site 
for Somerset Place 
State Historic Site in 
Creswell (www.nchistoricsites.org/ 
somerset), and you will see a list of 
structures located al Somerset. The 
list includes the Josiah Collins II 
family home, the enslaved commu- 
nity kitchen complex, the overseer’s 
house, the salting house, the smoke- 
house, and the transportation canal. 
Right away, a glance at this list— 
and at the photos on the Web site— 
shows that the antebellum landscape 
of Somerset was quite different from 
that of a modern farm. 


Here are the kinds of questions that 
might get you thinking about a site 
in your county: 


*Why is the site located where it is? 
*Who built or created the site, how, 
and with what materials? 

*How close is (or was) the site to 
similar and different buildings or 
sites? How close is (or was) the site 
to a town? 

*How has the location or region 
influenced the site or the type of 
buildings there? 

*How does the site fit with or adapt 
to its environment and natural 
resources? 
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*How has the site changed since the 
antebellum era? 

*How many structures survive, com- 
pared to what was originally there? 
*What purpose did each structure 
serve? 

*What might the building’s size, 
style, or materials tell you about the 
people who used it, from their eco- 
nomic status to their daily lives? 
*Does the site suggest something 
about social class, race, or gender 
during the era? (Does the physical 
place reflect “place” in society?) 
*Does the site tell you anything 
about food preparation, transporta- 
tion, settlement patterns, family life, 
culture, religion, politics, education, 
industry, technology, or recreation? 
*How do any of the answers to 
these questions compare and con- 
trast to your own experiences? 


Each article in this issue of Tar Heel 
Junior Historian includes 

a sample from a primary 
source document that relates 
to the antebellum place being 
discussed. Look for the green 
box with the Greek column 
symbol! What primary sources 
might relate to sites in your 
community? 


BLANDWOOD 
Greensboro, Guilford County 
www.blandwood.org 

ohn Motley Morehead (1796-1866), who 
| fe as North Carolina’s governor from 
1841 through 1845 and supported a program of 
progressive improvements, bought Blandwood in 
1827. The Morehead family, including five 
daughters and three sons, lived in what was 
then a six-room farmhouse begun in 1795. In 
1844 Morehead hired architect Alexander 
Jackson Davis, codesigner of the State Capitol, 
to design an addition. This addition stands as the 
oldest surviving example of the Italianate style 
in the United States. During the 1840s and 
1850s, Blandwood hosted many events and 
parties, including the weddings of the Morehead 
daughters. Today Blandwood has become a 
National Historic Landmark devoted to 
reflecting regional culture and architecture of 
the 1700s and 1800s. The staff is conducting 
research on the enslaved people who lived on 
the property, as well as the role that Blandwood 
and its people played in the Civil War. 


Henry Humphreys, a textile millowner, expanded 
the house to six rooms. It took on the appearance 
known today as Blandwood in the 1840s. Image cour- 
tesy of Preservation Greensboro Inc. 


SHAW HOUSE 
Southern Pines, Moore County 
www.moorehistory.com 
Gr C. Shaw—a first-generation 
Scottish settler who acquired more than 
2,000 acres—built the Shaw House around 
1820 near the crossing of the Pee Dee and 
Morganton roads, which became well known 
during the era of the American Revolution. The 
Pee Dee Road was actually an ancient American 
Indian trail that ran between Cheraw, South 
Carolina, and settlements to the northeast; 
Morganton Road ran from the market town of 
Fayetteville. The house is typical of antebellum 
houses that came a little later than the cabins of 
earlier Sandhills settlers. It is less elaborate than 
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The Shaw House is the former residence of Charles 
Washington Shaw, who became the first mayor of 
Southern Pines in 1887. Today it focuses on antebel- 
lum life and serves as headquarters of the Moore 
County Historical Association. Image courtesy of the 
Moore County Historical Association. 


seacoast plantations, with the sturdy simplicity 
common among the Scottish families who immi- 
grated to the region. Highlights inside include 
two hand-carved fireplace mantels, as well as 
examples of Moore County pottery and “plain- 
style” pine furniture from the antebellum era.A 
wing was added to the house in the mid-1800s, 
and a kitchen was added sometime in the 1920s. 
Historians believe that the date of 1842 on the 
chimney refers to the year that the front porch 
and the two attached “travelers rooms” were 
added. The house remained in the family until it 
was acquired in 1946 by the newly formed 
Moore County Historical Association. 


ZACHARY-TOLBERT 
HOUSE 


Cashiers, Jackson County 
www.cashiershistoricalsociety.org 
B by Mordecai Zachary between 1842 
and 1852, the Zachary-Tolbert House 
offers a rare Mountain example of Greek 
Revival-style architecture. This style, popular in 
the mid-1800s, includes columns on the front 
porch, with side windows and transoms above 
the entrance door. Historians believe that future 
Confederate general and South Carolina gover- 
nor Wade Hampton III provided the plans and 
may have helped with buying the hard- 
ware and glass in exchange for a place 
to stay during visits to the area. 
Through a combination of preservation 
and restoration, the house remains 
much as it was over 150 years ago— 
with no paint on its interior walls, no 
electricity, no plumbing, and no central 
heat. The Zachary family—including a 
nine-year-old Mordecai—were among 
the first white settlers of Cashiers 
Valley, arriving in 1832 to what had been part of 
the vast lands of the Cherokee Indians. At age 
19, Mordecai began a 10-year process of clear- 
ing land and building the house, turning felled 
trees into lumber at the family sawmill. He 
would live with his wife, Elvira Keener, in the 


home; it retains reminders of the couple’s 12 
children. (A 13th was born after they moved.) 
Several outbuildings and a 10-horse stable no 
longer stand. The Zacharys hosted boarders, 
mostly men wanting to hunt and fish, and sup- 
plemented their farming income with a sawmill, 
a gristmill, and carpentry. Several later owners 
used the house as a summer retreat. In 1997 it 
was donated to the Cashiers Historical Society. 
Early in the 1920s, the original kitchen behind 
the main house burned down. It was replaced 
with a wooden structure from a former logging 
operation in Whiteside Cove. Taken apart, trans- 
ported, and reconstructed on the exact site 
(with the original chimney), this building was 
carefully and historically restored in 2009. 


STORIES HERE, TOO 

Allison-Deaver House, Transylvania County 

Aycock Birthplace State Historic Site, Wayne 
County 

Bennett Place State Historic Site, Durham 
County : 

Buckner Hill House, Duplin County 

Connemara, Henderson County 

Creekside, Burke County 

Darden Hotel, Martin County 

Edenton’s West King Street, Chowan County 

Hoffman Hotel (Gaston County Museum), 
Gaston County 

Hope Plantation, Bertie County 

Market House, Cumberland County 

Mendenhall Plantation, Guilford County 

Pittsboro Masonic Lodge, Chatham County 

Richmond Temperance and Literary Society Hall, 
Scotland County 

Somerset Place State Historic Site, Washington 
County 

Smith-McDowell House, Buncombe County 

Walker's Inn, Cherokee County 

Warren’s Store, Caswell County 

Widow's Son Masonic Lodge, Camden County 

Woodfield Inn, Henderson County 

Wright Tavern, Rockingham County 


The Zachary-Tolbert House contains much of its orig- 
inal furniture. It is recognized as the largest known 
collection of southern plain-style furniture handmade 
by one person (Mordecai Zachary) in one place. The 
house features a lot of graffiti related to 12 Zachary 
children. The children learned to speak Cherokee as 
well as English from their mother, whose father was a 
Methodist minister to the American Indians. Image 
courtesy of Cashiers Historical Society. 


Life on the Plantation at Stagville 


by Kimberly Puryear* 


lose your eyes. What 
do you picture when 
you hear the word 
plantation? Staff 
members at Historic 
Stagville State Historic Site in 
Durham often ask visitors this 
question. Staff members hear 
many different responses that 
include words such as land, farm, 
crops, and enslaved people. A very 
large farm of at least 500 acres 
and at least 20 enslaved African 
American workers often was 
called a plantation. However, a 
simple definition for a planta- 
tion proves hard to find. An 
antebellum plantation ran more 
like a small town. It reflected 

an economic and social system 
with many complex relationships 
between people, the land, and the 
environment. 


Stagville—one of the largest antebellum planta- 
tions in North Carolina—included 30,000 acres 
of land and almost 900 enslaved individuals at 
its height just before the Civil War. It stretched 
47 square miles, touching the modern-day 
Piedmont counties of Orange, Durham, Wake, 
and Granville. Along with thousands of acres of 
crops, the plantation featured mills, shops, and 
other common operations of the era. 


The story of Stagville actually began before the 
American Revolution. Richard Bennehan—a 
merchant from northern Virginia—moved to 
the area that is now Durham in 1768 to help 
manage a local store that also offered postal and 
banking services. His wife, Mary Amis, brought 
a small fortune in land and 20 enslaved people 
to their 1776 marriage. This partnership ben- 
efited Bennehan, because it boosted him from 
the merchant class to the planter class. Being in 
this top level of antebellum society meant more 
money, additional opportunities, and greater 
respect. Bennehan increased his holdings by 
buying land and enslaved workers from small 
yeoman farmers. Most North Carolinians at the 
time could be called yeoman farmers—working 
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the land themselves 
and growing little 
more than what their 
families needed to 
survive. These farmers 
sometimes owned a 
few enslaved people. 
Wealthy planters like 
Bennehan made up 
less than 10 percent of 
the Piedmont’s popu- 
lation in the late 1700s. 


Bennehan’s planta- 
tion really grew in 
1787, when he bought 
66 acres of land from 
Judith Stagg. He built 
the first part of what 
today is called the 
Bennehan House on 

a hill; another section 
was added just over 
10 years later. Features 
of the house include 


*Kimberly Puryear is the assistant site manager at Historic Stagville State Historic Site. 
She received her master’s degree in museum studies from North Carolina State University 
and began her studies of antebellum plantation life during three years working at Mordecai 


Historic Park in downtown Raleigh. 


unusual two-story, four-room slave cabins in the Horton Grove section of Historic 
Stagville State Historic Site were built in the 1850s. During the antebellum era, each 
room housed a family of enslaved laborers. Image courtesy of Marcia Loudon. 
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especially in the eyes of your 

children; induce them to aid you 

in ornamenting it. Children em- 
ployed and happy at home, are the best 
guarantee for virtue and devotion to par- 
ents. No cottage so humble that it may ——_ 
not be made sweet by neatness; none 


so lowly that it may not be embellished 
by the hand of industry. ... No man is 
so poor but that he can contribute something to make 
our world more beautiful. He can leave behind him 
monuments of his good sense and of his refined taste, 
if not of his opulence. He who plants a tree, sets an 
orchard, or builds a stone barn may be longer and bet- 
ter remembered than he who dies a millionaire. The 
rose or the jessamine at the door of a homestead, or 
the lily of the valley at the grave of a friend, is quite as 
certain an indication of a pure heart and gentle feeling, 
as gilded walls and silver plate, or chiseled marble. 
Surround your dwellings by fruitful and well kept 
gardens. ... No man is better entitled to all the good 
fruits of the earth, than he who tills it.... Money is as 
much the sinew of Agricultural Improvement, as it is of 
war. ... Capital nowhere makes a more sure return than 
when judiciously applied to agricultural improvement.” 


—Paul Cameron, in An Address Before the Orange 
County Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, the 
Mechanic Arts, and Manufactures, October 1854. 
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These bricks are part of the only original chimney on the grounds of 
Stagville today. Four finger marks appear along the bottom of the cen- 
tral brick where it was pulled from its mold. Enslaved African 
Americans made bricks with the native clay soil. They put the clay 
into wooden molds to dry in the sun, then pulled the bricks out for 
firing in a kiln. Because of the high demand for bricks on the planta- 
tion, the workers often did not have time to let bricks dry completely, 
making it more likely that they would leave marks behind. Image cour- 
tesy of Historic Stagville State Historic Site. 


a large hall to welcome guests, a formal parlor, 

a dining room, a butler’s pantry, an office, and 
two upstairs bedrooms. The building does not 
have the grand, white columns that most visitors 
driving up to a plantation would expect. The Ben- 
nehans’ wealth shows, however, in details like the 
house’s paint and the glass windows imported 
from England. At one time, the house had other 
buildings such as a kitchen, smokehouse, milk 
house, and stable nearby. An earlier yeoman’s 
house, possibly used by an overseer during the 
later Stagville era, remains on the site. 


The plantation truly became what we know as 
Stagville when Richard and Mary’s daughter, Re- 
becca, married Duncan Cameron in 1803, combin- 
ing their families’ lands. Stagville reached its 
peak shortly after Paul Cameron, Rebecca and 
Duncan’s son, inherited it in 1853. (Richard 

and Mary Bennehan’s only son, Thomas, had 

no children.) Paul Cameron focused on agri- 
culture and the business of running the planta- 
tion in a way that others did not. He became 
known as a skilled and energetic manager, as 
well as a North Carolina leader in pushing for 
improvements in farming. 


During the antebellum period, enslaved people 
were legally considered property; most people 
viewed owning slaves and land as the way to 
advance in society. The Bennehan-Cameron 
family became one of North Carolina’s wealth- 
iest families before the Civil War through its 
land and the laborers who worked that land. 
The enslaved people at Stagville labored six 
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days a week. While Sunday was supposed to be a 
day of rest, the slaves often spent that time work- 
ing in their own gardens to provide more food for 
their families. They received rations of cornmeal, 
flour, molasses, and sometimes dried pork. This 
diet differed greatly from that of the planter fam- 
ily, which regularly enjoyed a variety of meats, 
bread, fruits, and vegetables. 


By the time they were eight years old, the major- 
ity of the enslaved residents of Stagville were 
involved in growing cash crops. A cash crop is 
harvested to sell for money rather than personal 
use. Cotton, tobacco, and other crops grew on the 
plantation, but the site’s main cash crops included 
corn, wheat, and rye. Trees cover the land today 
and block the view from the slave quarters to the 
main house. But when Stagville was a working 
plantation, open land and fields stretched for 
miles and miles. 


The Southern Historical Collection at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill now pre- 
serves thousands of Bennehan-Cameron family 
business and personal papers—everything from 
wills and tax bills to love letters. Paul Cameron 
kept detailed records and accounts of almost all 
the enslaved people that he owned: what jobs 
they had, when they got married, when they had 
children, and even when they died. Such docu- 
ments help researchers piece together the story 
of the enslaved community. Many documents 
list only first names for the slaves. For years, 

the Stagville staff has been working to compile 

a genealogy and full names of the plantation’s 
enslaved laborers and their descendants. This 
project involves evidence such as the oral history 
and family traditions of the slaves’ descendants, 


as well as documents. Compared to many south- 
ern plantations, researchers have recovered much 
information about Stagville’s enslaved commu- 
nity. A great deal remains to be learned. 


We do know that working the land was not the 
only labor performed by the enslaved residents 
of Stagville. Slave artisans such as Lewis, a 
blacksmith, designed and repaired tools. Ben, a 
cobbler, made shoes for the planter and enslaved 
families. In one 1848 letter, Cameron writes that 
“Ben S. our Tanner died very suddenly last week 
in a congested chill, poor fellow he had but a 
short notice and every effort was made by Dr. 
Hicks and myself to save him—he died perfectly 
himself and was as cold as clay for 3 hours before 
he breathed last a great loss to us and to his fine 
young family.” Enslaved carpenters and masons 
built and repaired plantation buildings. A cooper 
called Old Man Coxe made wooden buckets; gar- 
deners worked in the kitchen garden; and stable 
hands took care of the horses and carriage houses. 
Peggy was a spinner who spun cotton into thread. 
Abner could then weave this thread into cloth. 
Abner made sheets, blankets, pot holders, and 
clothing. If anyone became ill, there was a nurse, 
Christiana, who took care of them. Daniel was the 
Cameron family’s carriage driver. 


Whether they were field hands, artisans, or house 
workers, enslaved laborers toiled from sunup to 


Visitors to Historic Stagville State Historic Site in Durham can view the inside 
of a slave home (below left) and the inside of the Bennehan House (below) to 
get a sense of the different ways that antebellum North Carolinians lived. A 
family of five to seven enslaved African Americans probably lived in the sin- 
gle room pictured. The adults likely would have slept in a bed in one corner, 
with children sleeping on small pallets on the floor. Image courtesy of Historic 
Stagville State Historic Site. The planter family ate in the pictured dining room, 
with its detailed, expensive woodwork—just one of several large rooms in the 
house. Enslaved people fixed the family’s meals in a separate kitchen build- 
ing. Image courtesy of Mary Wyatt. 


sundown. They did not receive pay, 

they enjoyed no vacations, they rarely 

(if ever) could leave the plantation, 

and they faced a range of restrictions and 
punishments. The planter controlled almost 
everything about the workers’ lives. In the 
evenings, though, the enslaved people 
could spend time with family and friends. 
They could develop relationships within 
the large Stagville slave community and 
foster an appreciation for their heritage. 
None of the enslaved laborers at Stagville 
came directly from West Africa, but all of 
their ancestors did. West African tradi- 
tions like communal cooking continued. 
Families gathered at night outside the 
slave quarters and cooked together, 
sharing what they had grown in their 
gardens. Music was another West African 
tradition that the people continued. Sing- 
ing served as an outlet for sharing sadness 
or joy. Slave songs sung on plantations be- 
came today’s gospel music. Several popu- 
lar American instruments like the banjo 
have roots in African culture. 


Anne Ruffin, daughter of North 
Carolina Supreme Court justice 
Thomas Ruffin, wore this white 
cotton, organdy, and satin dress 
for her wedding to Paul Cameron 
in 1832. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


Visitors to Historic Stagville often ask whether the 
Camerons were “kind slave owners, or whether 
they frequently punished their slaves?” From 
reading primary documents in the family papers, 
researchers know the Camerons did care for 

their slaves (probably for economic as well as 
personal reasons). They made sure the work- 
ers had decent food and clothes. Many of the 
letters that Paul Cameron’s wife, Anne, wrote 
to him discussed the health and physical well- 
being of the enslaved people. Cameron very 
likely saw himself as a kindly slave owner. An- 
tebellum white people in general, though, be- 
lieved they were naturally smarter and better 
than enslaved people were. Most documents 
that survive were written by the Bennehans 
and Camerons themselves. In fact, North 
Carolina passed legislation in 1830 banning 
anyone from teaching a slave to read or write. 
This law helps prevent today’s historians from 
getting a clear view of the institution of slavery 
from the eyes of those who were enslaved. It 
is difficult to answer questions about physical 
punishment. Punishments differed from plan- 
tation to plantation, but there had to be some 
system set in place to keep people enslaved 
against their wills. None of the Cameron 
papers that are known to historians discuss 
punishment at Stagville. They do mention 
beatings that happened on other property that 
the family owned in Mississippi and Alabama. 
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(Above) The Bennehan House was built just before the antebellum era. By the time of the Civil 
War, the Bennehan-Cameron family was one of North Carolina’s wealthiest. Image courtesy of 
Marcia Loudon. (Below right) This cowry shell was discovered on the remaining domestic slave 
quarter foundation, located just behind the house. The shell originally came from West Africa, 
where it likely was used for currency. Image courtesy of Historic Stagville State Historic Site. 


School groups visiting Stagville often ask another 
complex question: “Why didn’t the slaves just 

run away?” Running away was dangerous and 
difficult. Runaway slaves traveled by foot, rarely 
had money, and did not know whom they could 
trust. They were surrounded by white males—with 
weapons and horses—alert to any hint of slave 
rebellion or escape. Getting caught meant severe 
penalties like whippings; being sold away from 
one’s family (possibly to another state); and even 
death. Enslaved individuals had to think about 
leaving others behind. A large group was easier to 
notice as missing and to spot. It would have been 
even more difficult, almost impossible, for an entire 
family to leave at once. Even if a runaway reached 
the North, freedom was not guaranteed; again, law 
reinforced the institution of slavery. For example, 
Congress passed the Fugitive Slave Act as part of 
the Compromise of 1850. This act required all run- 
away slaves to be returned to their owners. 


While the enslaved people worked on the planta- 
tion, the planters themselves often were away 
tending to business. Life on a plantation would 
have been lonely and isolated for white women. 
The closest town to Stagville was Hillsborough, 
about 18 miles away. In the antebellum era, it 
would have taken about half a day to travel there. 
Planter women were discouraged from having 
relationships with the enslaved people working in 
and around the house. Despite their wealth, these 
women did not usually go away to school. Tutors 
were brought into the home for boys until they 
became older and attended schools like the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Girls learned 
skills that were considered proper for wealthy 
ladies at the time, such as reading, sewing, music, 
and languages like French. The Bennehan and 
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Cameron wives and daughters did carry out many 
jobs to make the plantation run smoothly. They 
often worked from sunup to sundown, too, manag- 
ing the work of slaves; entertaining business and 
personal guests; gardening; preserving fruits and 
vegetables; mixing medicines; and making candles, 
soaps, rugs, and linens. 


History books and documents offer a great deal of 
data about the antebellum period, but a wealth of 
information exists at Stagville itself. The site today 
includes 162 acres and several structures. Visitors 
can get a sense of how enslaved people lived, for 
example, by going into an original slave quarter 
built in the 1850s. Four of the original slave quar- 
ters still stand, a rarity in North Carolina. (Why do 
you think so many plantation houses survive, but 
the slave quarters do not?) These two-story struc- 
tures were built to ward off sickness. Slave houses 
that had been constructed in 1823 had dirt floors 
and thatch roofs that allowed in water and rodents. 
Multiple slave families lived in one building; there- 
fore, sickness spread very quickly. Visitors can see 
the changes that were made in the later structures. 
The roofs are made with cedar, for example. Each 
quarter has four rooms. A family shared one room, 
meaning about 30 people lived in one structure. 
Stagville visitors can note the differences between 
the slaves’ houses and the Bennehan House, 
including the design, the size, and the artifacts 
inside. And they can eye the work of the enslaved 
people that remains. A chimney bears marks from 
the fingers of the brickmasons. The Great Barn 

has ax marks visible on its wood; enslaved people 
designed and built it in the summer of 1860. 


History has been found under the ground at 
Stagville, too. Archaeologists uncovered a cowry 
shell on a remaining domestic slave quarter 
foundation. This was an important find. This 
kind of shell cannot be found on the East 
Coast of the United States; in fact, the kind 
of shell discovered at Stagville can only be 
located on the western coast of Africa. 
One of its main uses there was as “ ‘: 
currency; however, since none of the sae 
enslaved people at Stagville came 


wad 


directly from West Africa, the cowry aon | 
shell must have been passed down from 
generation to generation. Its discovery tells histo- 
rians that the enslaved people had been holding 
onto parts of their African heritage. Today Stagville 
offers a wealth of information, from primary docu- 
ments to structures. Descendants of the people 
who once lived there often visit the site, take the 
tour, and teach the staff. And as a result, history 
continues to come alive. ~~ 
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Antebellum Settlers in t 


Mountain Region 


by Lance Renes* 


urrounded by beautiful moun- 
— tains in the Reems Creek Valley 
me — just north of Asheville, the 

Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace 

State Historic Site tells the story 
of the people who settled in western North 
Carolina during the early antebellum era. Today 
the buildings on the site where Vance—who 
would serve three terms as the state’s 
governor—was born depict typical labor 
performed on a Mountain farm. These buildings 
also symbolize gender and racial roles at the 
time. The Vances were relatively wealthy, and 
life at their homestead has become part of the 
story of progress and growth in Buncombe 
County during the first half of the 1800s. 


David Vance (1745-1813)—the grandfather of 
Zebulon Vance—moved his family west from 
Burke County to the Reems Creek Valley shortly 
before 1790. Like Vance, many of the first white 
settlers in Buncombe County received land 
grants from the federal government for their 
service in the American Revolution. Land was 
the main reason for moving to the area. People 
who owned a large amount of land had an 
influence on a county’s political development. 
Buncombe then included what later became sev- 
eral other Tar Heel counties. The area actually 
was called the “State of Buncombe” because of 
its large geographic area; the current border of 
Buncombe County was set in 1851. In 1790 
Buncombe had about 1,000 people, not includ- 
ing the Cherokee. (At the time, the census did 
not count American Indians. They were not 
considered United States citizens or subject to 
federal taxes.) 


Official documents like wills and land deeds, 
letters, Zebulon Vance’s autobiography, and 
other documents left by the family help 
researchers piece together the story of the 
Vances, whose ancestors were mainly Scots- 
Irish. In October 1795, David Vance (a former 
state legislator, as well as a surveyor and 
farmer) purchased 328 acres of land from a 
man named William Dever. Vance’s family at 
that time included his wife, Pricilla, five daugh- 
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structed a large 

log home with features that included a guest 

room, a sitting room, two children’s rooms 

upstairs, and a kitchen. This style of house was 

described as “saddlebag,” because the kitchen 

was attached to the house rather than being a 

separate building. At the center of the house 

was a dual-sided chimney. It provided fire for 

both the sitting room and the kitchen. Chimneys 

in the Mountain region were usually made from 

smooth river rocks, but the Vances’ was built 

with red bricks made by a brickmason. One- 

story saddlebag log homes were common in 

Buncombe County during the antebellum years. 

The Vances, however, were one of two families 

with a two-story saddlebag house. During the 

clearing of land and construction of the house, 

the family lived in a smaller cabin left behind by 

the Devers. Though better off than most of their 

western neighbors, the Vances did not compare 

to many wealthier families in Piedmont or east- 

ern North Carolina. And, like most Tar Heels, 

they had plenty of work to do just to survive. 


The yellow pine log house standing on the site 
today is a reconstruction, built around the origi- 
nal chimney. It contains new and old material, 


=< ceivable beauty, but it satisfies our souls with that 


can conceive the glory of the Alps and Andes, 
their vast, inaccessible heights ... reaching high 
into heaven like the stairways of the Almighty. 
... The glory of the Appalachians, if humbler, is 
yet to my mind more charming and dearer to the 
heart. The prospect from one of their tallest sum- 
mits not only fills us with its sublimity and its incon- 


nameless sense of pleasure which we ever derive from 


a contemplation of the goodness as well as the power of God. There 
is no chill, no suggestion of desolation in the vast sweep of mountain heights 
clothed in the very richest forest glory, and the soft-lying valleys, through whose 
bosoms a thousand, thousand rushing streamlets leap and plunge toward the sea. 

At every season of the year there is a charm about these splendid woodlands.” 


—Zebulon Baird Vance, in his Sketches of North Carolina, published in 1875. 
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including some wood from the original house. 
Researchers carefully based the reconstruction 
on a late-1800s photograph of the house, site 
surveys, and information from local residents. 
Today the house displays furniture and other 
items that represent a typical Mountain lifestyle 
during the antebellum era; a few of the objects 
actually belonged to the Vance family. The rope 
beds and rocking chairs—with woven inner 
bark from hickory trees for seats—were com- 
mon. Members of the household would have 
built much of the furniture themselves, there on 
the farm. The large kitchen features cooking 
utensils such as a Dutch oven—a heavy pot 
with a lid used for baking in an open fire—and 
cast-iron skillets, which also were popular. The 
Vance kitchen contains items that were more 
unique and rare at the time, too, such as a waf- 
fle iron and a sausage stuffer. 


Several other buildings stand just outside the 
kitchen’s back door, including a corncrib, 
springhouse, and smokehouse. Some of the 
structures are old buildings moved from other 
places, and some were rebuilt based on historic 
research. These smaller buildings help the site’s 
staff explain gender and racial roles in the early 
1800s, as well as daily work on a typical farm in 
the region. As with most North Carolinians, the 
people living on the Vance farm did not have 
specific roles or specialized skills. Each person— 
family members and enslaved workers—per- 
formed all kinds of different tasks. 


Things in the toolshed help show the slow pro- 
cess that antebellum men used to build log 
homes on their farms in western North 
Carolina. As 
Americans 
moved from 
Virginia and 
eastern 
North 
Carolina, 
they needed 
to travel 
through the 
Blue Ridge 
Mountains 
with as little 
weight as 
possible, so 
most of the 
tools they 
brought had 
no handles. 
New settlers 


Common features of Mountain homes in the 


antebellum era included rope beds, homemade 
chairs with seats of woven hickory bark, and 
simple handmade quilts. Image courtesy of the 
Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace State Historic Site 
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first would use a 
tool called a hewing 
hatchet to make 
gluts and mauls, 
which were used 
to split logs. A glut 
is a wedge made 
from dogwood, the 
same shape as a 
metal wedge. A 
maul is an alterna- 
tive to a metal 
sledgehammer; it 
would be used to 
strike the gluts to 
split a log. Mauls 
were made from 
hardwood like 
hickory, ash, or 
dogwood. After 
splitting a log, set- 
tlers would use the 
pieces of wood to 
build a shave horse. The shave horse worked as a 
vise to hold wood in place to be carved with a 
drawl knife. 


Settlers would carve handles from hickory, and 
each handle was used for a broadax or a foot adze. 
The broadax would have been used to slice off 
the sides of a log, so the sides would become 
flat, while the top and bottom remained round. 
This process is known as hewing. Settlers 
hewed logs so they could place panels on the 
inside walls of the cabin for insulation. One 
man could roughly hew two 30-foot logs in one 
day. We do not know exactly how long it took 
the Vances to build their house, but the skilled 
and strenuous labor involved easily could have 
taken two or three years. 


Near the toolshed at the historic site stands the 
loom house. Antebellum Mountain women 
worked to make yarn from wool with a spin- 
ning wheel and to weave cloth with a foot-pow- 
ered loom. It was uncommon in Buncombe 
County to have a separate building dedicated to 
making a family’s clothing, blankets, and rugs. 
This type of work, though, was routine. The 
spinning wheel and loom—tools that had been 
used for centuries—were difficult to carry 
because of their size, shape, and weight. Only 
settlers who owned wagons, like the Vance fam- 
ily, could bring such items with them. Spinning 
wheels and looms had value in the region, 
because settlers were isolated from the few 
stores around, as well as from other families. 


Many families in western North Carolina lived in log cabins during 


the early antebellum years. Records show, however, that at one 

point, the David Vance family lived in one of only two two-story 

log homes in the large Buncombe County area. Image courtesy of the 
8 8 & 

Zebulon B. Vance Birthplace State Historic Site 


The nearest town to the Vance farm was 
Asheville. The 15-mile journey there would 
have taken a day of travel by wagon due to the 
rough terrain and lack of roads. Families made 
most of what they needed. 


Just down the hill from the Vance house, a slave 
cabin interprets race in Buncombe County dur- 
ing the antebellum era. The small cabin has two 
rooms and seven-foot-high ceilings. (Ceilings in 
the Vance home measure 11 feet.) Many white 
families in Buncombe County at the time also 
would have lived in this smaller type of house. 
Slavery was rare in North Carolina’s Mountain 
region. According to the 1800 census, 104 of the 
895 white families in Buncombe County owned 
slaves. Most of those families owned one to 
three enslaved persons. The proportion of fami- 
lies that owned slaves, and the number of slaves 
owned by each, remained consistent during the 
antebellum decades to come. There were no 
cotton or tobacco plantations in the county, so 
slaves largely were considered to be artisans. 
They performed skilled labor involving carpen- 
try, blacksmithing, brick making, cooking, and 
quilting. Enslaved laborers worked on the Vance 
farmland during the summer. The main cash 
crop—a crop grown to sell or trade instead of 
for the farmer’s own use—was corn. During the 
winter, the Vances rented out their slaves to 


hotels in Asheville, where they 
would work as cooks or maids 
and perform other needed 
services. Enslaved workers 
contributed to the growing 
tourism economy in this way. 


The construction of roads really 
boosted economic progress in 
the area. During the early ante- 
bellum period, Buncombe 
County’s population and econ- 
omy began to grow. In 1820 the 
population of the county was 
10,501. Boosting growth was 
the completion of the Bun- 
combe Turnpike along the 
French Broad River in 1828. 
This 75-mile dirt road allowed 
travel from Greenville, 
Tennessee, through Asheville 
to Greenville, South Carolina; 
many considered it to be the 
finest road in North Carolina at the time. The 
turnpike brought more settlers, as well as bene- 
fits like better mail delivery and more regular 
stagecoach routes. 


The new road also created a booming new 
drover business. Drovers were men who moved 
livestock—such as hogs, cattle, and even tur- 
keys—to markets to be sold. They used the 
turnpike to walk animals to Asheville, where 
thousands of animals were sold at Pack 
Square. David Vance Jr. (1792-1844), father 
of Zebulon, recognized this new opportu- 
nity. In 1833 he opened a drover stand along 
the turnpike, just over 21 miles from 
Asheville in an area known as Lapland (now 
the town of Marshall in present-day Madison 
County). A drover stand provided food and 
shelter for livestock and the men moving them, 
for a fee. The Vance family also sold corn at its 
stand. In 1846, two years after the death of 
David Jr., his widow sold the farm in Reems 
Creek and moved to Asheville so their eight 
children could more easily go to school. 


Zebulon B. Vance (1830-1894) moved to Chapel 
Hill in 1851 to become a student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He became a lawyer, 
a Confederate colonel and governor during the 
Civil War, a senator, and an important figure for 
the entire state. His birthplace, and the story of 
how his family lived off the land and adapted to 
change, can still help us understand life in west- 
ern North Carolina during the antebellum years. 
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n the construction of this residence, it is remarkable that all the carpentry work was 
performed by negroes, chiefly free negroes. The masonry and plaster work, the cor- 
nices and other ornamental work on the walls was also done by negroes.As a matter 
of fact, in antebellum days, white men generally refused to ply the trade of carpenters 
and masons, thinking it beneath their dignity. So the employment of the negro [workers] was 
not a matter of choice but one of necessity. This building has, on three sides, most beautifully 
proportioned Corinthian columns, with exquisitely carved capitals, and has been greatly ad- 
mired by connoisseurs. ... The house cost my father, as he often told me, many thousands 
of dollars to construct and furnish, and the amount of its cost was only one year’s profit 
that he made at Grist, now Chadbourn, in Columbus County, from his turpentine and rosin business.” 


—From Memoirs of an Octogenarian, by John D. Bellamy (1942). The sixth of Dr. John and Eliza 
Bellamy’s nine children, he became a lawyer, a state senator, and a U.S. congressman. 
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Bellamy and the Height 
of Antebellum Design 


by Alex Solana and Gareth Evans* 


sioned the construction of a grand 
new house. It would provide a com- 
»4, s}}-) fortable home for his wife, Eliza, and 
; CIDE, their children, while showcasing 
the family’s wealth. Now open as a 
museum, Bellamy Mansion remains one of Wil- 
mington’s most cherished historic landmarks. 
Completed just before the Civil War began, the 
house includes some of the best features that 
money could buy during the antebellum era. 


, ey =}. 8 1859 Dr. John D. Bellamy commis- 
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John Bellamy was a respected doctor, planter, 
banker, and railroad director. He was a wealthy 
man who owned several businesses and 
plantations, as well as enough enslaved workers 
to run them, along the Cape Fear River. As 

one of the busiest ports along the East Coast, 
Wilmington offered a more sophisticated, urban 
place for a planter family to live most of the 
year than the nearby agricultural communities. 
Architect James F. Post designed the 20-room 
mansion that would become the Bellamys’ home 
in town. The blending of Greek Revival and 
Italianate styles was unusual; it demonstrates 
the lavish ambitions of the owners and builders. 
With massive front columns that were each 
brought in one piece from New York, huge 
porches on three sides, and a rooftop room 
called a belvedere, the wooden mansion remains 
the city’s greatest example of architecture from 
the antebellum era (roughly 1820 through 1861). 


There was no electricity in the 1860s, but the 
home was fitted with the best possible technol- 
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ogy. Along with the belvedere, which vented hot 
air to the outside, the designers included indoor 
plumbing for bathing, gas chandeliers, a base- 
ment that helped cool the house, large porches 
designed to catch breezes, huge windows, and 
high ceilings to trap heat in winter and allow 
airflow in summer. These were considered the 
most modern innovations at 
the time. 


A team of enslaved workers 
and free black artisans built 
the mansion, and created 
the fancy woodwork and 
other details found in such 
expensive 1800s houses. The 
Bellamys owned some of the 
slaves who worked on the 
building, but many were hired 
out from other slave owners in 
town. Free blacks contracted 
themselves as skilled labor. Wil- 
liam B. Gould—a self-educated 
enslaved man rented to the family—crafted 
most of the intricate plasterwork. The story 
goes that late one night in 1862 (after the house 
was finished), Gould and others rowed down 
the nearby river to join the Union navy, and 
thus escaped slavery. Gould kept a diary of his 
time in the navy, which his great-grandson later 
turned into a book, Diary of a Contraband. In 1997 
Gould’s initials were found on the back of some 
plasterwork inside the Bellamy Mansion, show- 
ing both his accomplishments in craftsmanship 
and his literacy—something that was illegal for 
slaves at the time. 


Dr. John D. Bellamy. 
Image courtesy of the 
Bellamy Mansion 
Museum. 


Even the five-story house’s highly 
visible location was chosen to 
highlight its beauty, as well as 

its owners’ social standing. The 
mansion takes up a double lot on 
a busy corner, on a ridgeline above 
downtown. The first level con- 
tinues the theme of splendor and 
grandeur. Walking inside from the 
expansive front porch, visitors see 
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a regal staircase. To the 
right, one finds twin par- 
lors designed for guests. 
The walls are decorated 
with oil paintings by the 
oldest Bellamy daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth. The par- 
lors’ ceilings still hold the 
elaborate gasoliers (chan- 
deliers that burned gas) 
that the family used in- 
stead of relying on candle- 
light as most antebellum 
Tar Heels did. There is 
beautiful plasterwork, as 
well as handcrafted crown 
molding (decorative 
woodwork). Large pocket 
doors, which slide into the 
walls, separate the par- 
lors. The doors probably 
were closed when men 
and women separated to 
spend time together after 
one of the many din- 

ner parties hosted in the 


house. The parlors still hold 


a few couches and marble- 


pera 


rin TT ' TTT aameeal bias —wtten 
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(Above) This is the earliest known photograph of the Bellamy Mansion in Wilmington, taken of the 
house and family ca. 1873. The home’s columns, porches, windows, and other features represent the 
best (and costliest) of antebellum design. Eliza Bellamy added the gardens and wrought-iron fence 
after the Civil War. (Below right) The unique brick slave quarter behind the mansion is undergoing 


topped tables that belonged 
to the Bellamy family. 


The second level of the mansion housed the 
adult and guest bedrooms. One of the Bellamy 
children, Ellen, lived in the house until her death 
in 1946, and her wheelchair remains in one of 
these bedrooms. The chair dates to 1895 and is 
one of the few family artifacts still in the home. 
This floor has a bathroom, quite advanced for 
its time, with running water. Rainwater was col- 
lected in a backyard tank called a cistern. It was 
pumped by hand into the house, all the way to 

a tank on the top floor. Gravity then carried the 
water to the bathroom. This allowed the family 
to bathe, but modern toilets were not added for 
years. (The family would have used bedpans 
and commodes that someone had to empty, in- 
stead.) Several bedrooms have large pocket-style 
windows, which could be opened floor to ceil- 
ing to let in breezes from the nearby Cape Fear 
River. With the extreme heat and humidity in 
the Wilmington area, builders tried to make the 
best use of such breezes. The functional, modern 
design of the windows again shows an ability to 
spend money. 


The third floor, tucked carefully into the roofline, 
was dedicated to the nine Bellamy children. In 


] 


renovation and further study. Images courtesy of the Bellamy Mansion Museum 


1861 they ranged in age from infancy to early 
20s. Since the bedrooms have only very small 
windows near the floor, they also have interior 
windows to help circulate air. (The interior win- 
dows also let the enslaved nursemaid, Joan, look 
in on the children from the center of the stair 
landing.) A raised space at the front of this floor, 
used as a play area, has windows and shut- 

ters that let hot air out and natural light in. The 
younger children shared rooms and spent their 
time doing schoolwork or playing. The Bellamys 
sent their daughter Belle to finishing school, 

and the older boys 
attended several 
different colleges. 


Crowning the 
house is the belve- 
dere, a very small 
room above the 
roofline with an 
incredible view of 
historic downtown 
Wilmington. The 
room functions as 
an air conditioner, 
taking advantage 
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of the fact that heat rises. Hot air 
is expelled from the belvedere 
when the windows are open. 


The lowest level of the house is 

an “English basement,” which 
means it is partially below 

ground level. Windows let in 
natural light, and yet this area re- 
mains cool. The kitchen, ironing 
room, and a family dining room 
are located on this level. Having 
an entire room for ironing and 
folding laundry was a luxury. 

The Bellamys built their home in 
the midst of advances in cooking. 
Houses built before this time usu- 
ally had separate kitchen buildings 
because fires were common. Soon 
after the mansion was completed, the kitchen’s 
open fireplace was filled with the most modern 
stove available. The kitchen offers representa- 
tions of tools and appliances the family’s enslaved 
staff members would have used to prepare meals. 
These include a waffle iron that was fire-heated 
and pressed into batter. The dining room and 
butler’s pantry contain china from the late 1800s, 
as well as candelabra (candlesticks with several 
branches) that were widely used at the time. The 
Bellamys’ cook, Sarah, made many of the southern 
favorites we still love today. The family regularly 
enjoyed fried chicken, black-eyed peas, collards, 
and grits. Sarah was enslaved until the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation of 1863 freed all slaves. During 
and after the Civil War, she remained as a servant, 
looking after the house even when the family fled. 


Along with Joan, Sarah, and a young woman 
named Mary Ann whose job is not known, several 
other enslaved people worked at Bellamy. The 
two-story slave quarter, behind the mansion, 
offers a rare surviving example of this type of 
brick structure. (It is, in fact, one of the last urban 
slave dwellings in the United States.) Much of the 
architecture, such as the shape of the windows, 
mirrors that of the main house. The building, 
about a fifth the size of the mansion, includes four 
bedrooms. Interestingly, it has separate five-seat 
privies (simple toilets), something not found in 
the main house, and a laundry area. Researchers 
do not know for sure which enslaved people 
lived there, but it is likely that four adult women 
and at least three children did. Two male slaves 
named Tony (a coachman) and Guy (the butler) 
likely lived in the brick carriage house next door. 
The carriage house and a chicken coop that stood 
nearby fell down in the 1900s. Both buildings were 
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The Bellamy family used its formal twin parlors for entertaining 


guests. Wealthier antebellum families had more time for leisure pur- 
suits than families of the middle and lower classes. They also used 
such rooms for activities like literary and music recitals, parlor games, 
reading, and learning foreign languages. For other Tar Heels, a home’s 
largest room was likely the scene of work such as spinning and mak- 
ing candles. Image courtesy of the Bellamy Mansion Museum. 


re-created in 2000 to provide a visitors center and 
bathrooms for the modern museum program. 


In 1862 the Bellamy family left the home because 
of the Civil War and the spread of yellow fever in 
Wilmington. They retreated first across the river 

to their Grovely plantation in nearby Brunswick 
County, then inland to the settlement of Floral Col- 
lege. Near the end of the war, Union troops seized 
the mansion. Dr. Bellamy had to get a pardon from 
President Andrew Johnson after the war to regain 
it. The family returned in 1865. 


Researchers have been fortunate that several Bel- 
lamy family members left behind writings about 
their lives, as well as other documents. An archae- 
ological dig in the 1990s revealed even more of 
the mansion’s past, and historian Catherine Bishir 
has written a book about Bellamy. After years of 
efforts to preserve it, the building opened to the 
public as the Bellamy Mansion Museum of His- 
tory and Design Arts in 1994. Staff members look 
forward to completing the restoration of the slave 
quarter and researching more about the enslaved 
people who lived at Bellamy. They hope to make 
the site a more complete reflection of 1860s life, as 
well as a place for education about historic pres- 
ervation methods. Bellamy stands as a spectacular 
and historic building, offering a perfect example 
of antebellum architectural design innovation. As 
we learn more stories from the perspectives of rich 
landowners and enslaved workers, Bellamy, in 
many ways, also offers a snapshot of Wilmington 
and the South around the time of the Civil wares 


“Not showy or pretentious 


solid, 


Substantial and plainly sincere.” 


What Can I Learn 
from a Church? 


by Dr. Walter H. Conser Jr.* 


f you had stood on the banks of the 
Cape Fear River and looked at the 
skyline of Wilmington in the 1850s, you 
might have seen large steamships or 
sailing ships being loaded with products 
called naval stores, including turpentine 
and rosin. You would have seen 


as early as 1760. Most of them were 
originally from Scotland or descended 
from Scottish immigrants. As part of the 
Protestant Reformation in Europe in the 
1500s, Presbyterians had different beliefs 
and practices than Roman Catholics. They 
differed from members of other 


smaller boats, warehouses, 
shops, and homes. Today, 
standing near the Battleship 
USS North Carolina, you 
might see tourists and 
television or movie crews 
at work. But you would 
also see smaller boats, 
warehouses, shops, 
and homes. Both sky- 
lines would include a 
steeple of First Pres- 
byterian Church, one 
of the largest religious 
buildings in town. 


From the 1840s until the 
1920s and the growth of 
the Piedmont cities, Wil- 
mington ranked as the largest 
town in North Carolina. As the 
only river in the state connected 
directly to the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Cape Fear has served as a 
lifeline to Wilmington, making 
it an important port for trading 
goods and for welcoming im- 
migrants. First Presbyterian Church figures 

_ into that story. How can we discover history 
from studying a place of worship? We can 
examine the architectural style and interior 
design. We can learn about the worship ser- 
vices that took place there, who conducted 
them, and how they were carried out. From 
any remaining records or histories of the 
congregation, we can discover things about 
the people who attended, including their 
ethnic and religious backgrounds, their roles 
in society, their place in the community, and 
the causes they thought were important. 

A group of Presbyterians met in Wilmington 


First Presbyterian Church’s first 
building, completed in 1821. 
Image courtesy of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilmington. 


Protestant religions, too. In 
Scotland during the 1500s and 
1600s, the Presbyterian Church 
became quite popular. As 
Scottish immigrants moved 
to North Carolina’s Cape 
Fear region from the 1730s 
through the 1760s, they 
started Presbyterian 


Fayetteville, and other 
places. 


Religious organizations 
helped settle newcom- 

ers. They linked them 
with people from similar 
backgrounds and beliefs and 

provided a friendly setting for 
starting new lives. Immigration 
helped other Christian groups 
grow, too. By the 1850s, Wil- 
mington had Episcopal, Baptist, 
Methodist, Lutheran, and Ro- 
man Catholic churches, and the 
members came from countries 
such as England, Germany, and 
Ireland, as well as Scotland. Another way 
that churches grew was through revivals 
such as the Second Great Awakening, which 
drew new members to churches in the 
decades after the American Revolution. In 
North Carolina by the mid-1800s, organized 
religion was expanding in many rural and 
urban areas. Along with different Christian 
groups, the state included small sects of 
Jews and even smaller groups from other 
religions such as Islam. 


og 


Wilmington’s first Presbyterians met in 
homes. It was not until 1819 that the group 


churches in Wilmington, 


On the 26th of MardB russ, at 9 meeting of 
the congregation, called for the PYennae, it 
was resolved to take immediate steps for re- 
modelling the ohuroh, which though perbaps 
in no wise inferior to other houses of worship 
was susceptible of great improvement, 

It may not be amias just here to indulge in 
some remivisoences of the church as it was 
previons to the change. - 

The building was not showy or pretentious 
in its ontward appearance, bat rather, a be- 
fitted the oreed whioh it represented, solid, 
substantial and plainly sincere, ‘ 

~ Tt was built of brick, main struotare being 
of the usual form, with one tall unornamented 
spire topped with 4 vane, beneath which were 
letters indicating the four cardinal points of 
the compass, 

A few steps on eaoh side of the building led to 
a well paved poroh, a roof of which was sap- 
ported by massive circular columns, A large 
double door opened from this porch into a 
lobby whence one might ascend by stairs to 
the gallery, or pass into the lower part of the 
charoh, In the body ot the house were two 
aisles, and between, two rows of pews separat- 
ed by a plain partition, On the other side of 
each aisle and next the walls of the building 
were box pews. The baoks of these inclosures 
were very high and straight, and capped with 
a narrow fiat rail, and the benches or seats 
were positively level or strictly horizontal as 
it may suit to callit. All the sittings were 
of course uncomfortable, and associated in the 
youthful mind of the time with penanoe rath- 
er than praise. . 

The boxes before akiiand deserve more 
particular notice, as being what would now 
be considered onriosities of arohecture. They 
were about five feet square within, having 
seats on three sides, and necessarily so ar- 
ranged that when filled with ocoupante, some 
were fronting the congregation with their 

~baoks to the pulpit, and vis a vis to others in 
the same pew. 

In the rear of the middle line of pews were 
slips set apart for. the colored people, and 
back of these stood the quaint but -not al- 
together unsightly stove by which the build- 
ing was heated, | 

The pulpit elevated sloft upon light and 
pretty Ionic colamns was reached from each 
side by gracefully winding staira. -It was 
painted white and draped with hangings df 
scarlet satin damask, tastily arranged in nu- 
merous folds, Inside Venetian blinds shelter- 
ed the large window behind the desk, and 
above these wasa dove in gilt, bearing an 
olive branob, 

Beneath the pulpit and within an inclows 
were a table and book-case, the Istter 
taining the library .ot the Sabbath-school, 

The chandelier, which hung about th 
tre of the church, with its brazen leav: 


—From the 1873 edition 
of the North Carolina Pres- 
byterian. Image courtesy of 
First Presbyterian Church. 
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became large enough, and had saved enough 
money, to build its first church. Unfortunately, 
that building burned down the same year. The 
congregation dedicated a new church in 1821 on 
Front Street. Early maps show that the street was 
also the home of a Methodist church and a Baptist 
church. Before photographs became available, 
magazine articles sometimes provided images 
and descriptions of buildings. An 1850 illustration 
shows that the 1821 First Presbyterian Church 
was built in the Federalist style of architecture. 
This style featured a large two-story front called 

a portico (like a porch). The portico joined the 

rest of the rectangular-shaped church containing 
the sanctuary and the pulpit, where the pastor 
preached. A tall steeple capped the church. This 
steeple—built to be seen from many miles away— 
stood as a symbol of the congregation’s pride in 
its faith. The Federalist style in the United States 
started in New England in the late 1700s before 
becoming popular in the South, too. Tracing the 
growth of such styles helps historians learn about 
the spread of ideas and trends. 


An 1873 article from the North Carolina Presby- 
terian described the interior of that 1821 church. 
Families sat together in wooden pews—called box 
pews because they were square and gated, usu- 
ally without cushions. Most families rented their 
own pews each year. Renting pews served as one 
way that the church raised money to pay the 
pastor and care for the building. These antebel- 
lum churches had no bathrooms, electricity, or air- 
conditioning. A stove in the back provided heat in 
the winter. Candles provided light. 


While parents, grandparents, and older 
children attended the Sunday wor- 
ship service, by the 1830s, many 
North Carolina churches also of- 
fered Sunday schools. Younger 
children might attend these 
programs rather than the 
entire service, which often 
lasted for two hours at First 
Presbyterian. The service 
included 20-minute prayers 
for which the congregation 
stood, hymns sung with- 
out a choir or organ, and a 
sermon lasting at least an 
hour. Many people walked 
from their homes to church. 
Others rode horses or came 
in buggies pulled by horses. 


The church building dedicated in 1861. 
Image courtesy of First Presbyterian Church. 


After services, families might share dinner and 
social time. 


In 1859 First Presbyterian’s building burned 
down again. The cause of this second fire remains 
unknown. Sparks thrown off by passing steam- 
ships as they heated their boilers often combined 
with naval stores (like turpentine), cotton, and 
other goods housed on the docks of the Cape Fear 
River to create devastating fires in Wilmington. 
The fire that destroyed the first church building 
had begun as a wharf fire and burned four city 
blocks before being contained. After that fire, the 
congregation raised money to rebuild through 
contributions and through a lottery, a common 
practice at the time. After the 1859 fire, members 
raised money by accepting contributions, as well 
as by selling the property on Front Street and 
moving to the corner of Third and Orange streets. 


The new First Presbyterian was built in the 
Gothic style, which had become popular for 
church buildings by the mid-1800s. Samuel Sloan, 
of Philadelphia, a nationally known architect, 
planned the First Baptist Church and the Bank 

of New Hanover in Wilmington, as well as other 
buildings in Chapel Hill and Raleigh. For the new 
Presbyterian church, Sloan designed a building 
without a portico. Instead, it had one very tall 
central spire, easily seen from the river, attached 
to the sanctuary. Completed at a cost of about 
$20,000, this church was dedicated in April 1861. 
In 1925 it, too, burned down. The replacement, 
the present-day First Presbyterian, was completed 
in 1928. 


Other than worship services, what else went on 
inside the church? During the antebellum era, 
many reform movements—groups organized to 
bring about social change—began in the United 
States, including the South. In Wilmington, 


This well-known image of downtown Wilmington viewed from the 
bank of the Cape Fear River appeared in the 1853 book Gleason's 
Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. The steeple of First Presbyterian 
Church is visible near the far right. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


churches participated in some of these move- 
ments. Unfortunately, all the fires have destroyed 
the original First Presbyterian Church records, but 
published histories of the congregation indicate 
that the church participated in several familiar 
reform movements as part of its ministry. These 
activities included giving support to foreign 
missionaries, medical and other help for sailors 
stranded in Wilmington, help to groups giving 
free copies of the Bible to those in need, and aid to 
temperance societies that discouraged the drink- 
ing of alcohol. One reform movement that did not 
receive wide support in churches of the antebel- 
lum South (with a few exceptions among groups 
like the Quakers) was the abolition of slavery. 


One of First Presbyterian’s first pastors, the 
Reverend Thomas Hunt, was also a temperance 
society organizer. When Hunt began his work in 
Wilmington, he wanted to include the women of 
the church. Antebellum southern society thought 
it was proper for white middle- and upper-class 
women to stay at home and take care of their 
families. Going to church and participating in 
activities there, however, were acceptable. From 
histories about the congregation during the 
antebellum era, we know that women met at 
First Presbyterian and other churches to organize 
women’s societies for reform. These groups had 
names like the Ladies Foreign Missionary Society, 
Female Orphan Asylum Society, Female Auxiliary 
for Seamen’s Relief, Female Auxiliary for Temper- 
ance, and Female Auxiliary to the Bible Society. In 
their meetings, women could learn about various 
reform issues; take up collections and hold events 
like fairs to raise money to help with the causes; 
and make friends. 


First Presbyterian had black as well as white 
members. The 84 people who officially belonged 
to the church in 1851 included 21 African Ameri- 
cans. In the 1850 census, blacks comprised 53 
percent of the population of New Hanover 
County, and Wilmington had the largest number 
of free colored persons in the Cape Fear region. 
Sometimes owners of enslaved persons provided 
preachers on the plantation or took their slaves 
along to church in town. Slaves also worshipped 
in secret outside the supervision of their enslav- 
ers. Blacks—free and enslaved—sat in slip pews 
assigned for their use at the back of the First 
Presbyterian Church sanctuary. These 
free pews were simply long benches. 


One interesting member of the congre- 
gation was Omar Ibn Said, who grew 
up in Africa. In 1807 he was sold into 
slavery and arrived in Charleston, 
South Carolina. Eventually, he made his 
way to Fayetteville, with owner James 
Owen. In Africa, Ibn Said had faith- 
fully followed the practices of Islam. He 
became a member of the same Presby- 
terian church in Fayetteville that the 
Owen family attended. When the family 
moved to Wilmington in 1835, Ibn Said 
transferred his membership to First 
Presbyterian as they did. He later wrote 
an autobiography that quotes from both 
the Christian Bible and the Muslim 
Qur’an. Outwardly, Ibn Said conformed 
to the life of a Christian. It seems likely, 
though, that he did not totally abandon 
his Muslim background. The historical 
record includes little information about 
antebellum Muslims in the South, but 
this example shows that there were 
people with religious faiths besides 
Christianity in Wilmington at the time. 


etween 1800 and 1860, 
B North Carolina experienced 

a “Second Great Awakening” 
of religious interest. Summertime 
revivals, or camp meetings, became _ 
popular. Families came from miles 
around to set up tents or other 
crude shelters, listen to preach- 
ing, and socialize. These events, 
organized mainly by Baptist and | 
Methodist groups, could last a week. - 
Circuit-riding preachers also were 
common as more churches opened. 
Try investigating places like: 


Balls Creek, Catawba County 
Rock Springs, Lincoln County 
Pleasant Grove, Union County 


Amity Methodist Church, Hyde 
County 

Christ Episcopal Church (Elizabeth — 
City), Pasquotank County 

First Baptist Church (New Bern), 
Craven County 

Grace Union Church, Catawba 
County 

Jamestown Friends Meeting House, 
Guilford County 

Old Bluff Presbyterian Church, 


Religion plays an important role in 
many people’s lives. Studying a place of 
worship and its congregation can pro- 


: re : : Cumberland County 
vide exciting information and pose new [Ra weeds lenends Mesdng 
questions about the past. Some religious House, Perquimans County 
groups have lots of information about Rehoboth Methodist Church, 
themselves. Others have little. A histo- Washington County 

t search in buildings, newspa- poses ak See ol oh Neha 
rian must searcl ildings, 5p Rabarra County 
pers, congregational histories, archives, St. John-in-the-Wilderness Episco- 
memoirs, and oral accounts to recon- pal Church, Henderson County 
struct a group’s story and explore its Satan has Tne Ot donee 
role in society. This can help us under- St Philip’ petal Moravian 


stand larger patterns about immigration, 
race, religious diversity, expectations for 
men and women, and much more. © ' 
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You will need a modern map of North Carolina Madison-Derr Iron Furnace S 
that shows counties to complete this activity. 


___ Reed Gold Mine 
2) This map was created in 1841, before 


1) Each letter, A-R, on the map above —___ Roanoke Canal some of these sites existed. Does your 


represents the approximate location of a site Sherine SOS AYE ear? If so, is it the same size 
mentioned in this issue of Tar Heel Junior yx and shape oe ie a ee about other 
Historian. List the letter matching each site: COUN GG Sith he ster Oe 
2 = apomctees lacs this map? Why do you think the borders 
___ Bellamy Mansion ___ Stagville changed? Try sketching in some modern- 
day county lines not shown on this map. 
___ Blandwood ___ Thomas Day’s Shop H 
3) Originally, this was a pen-and-ink map H 
—— Burwell School _—— Vance Birthplace drawn for the General Assembly. The 
Be Davidson CoanteC ourthenes : numbers that are partially visible probably : 
a — Yates Mill represent the total number of taxables and ; 
____ Everett House Zachary-Tolbert House ~ value of taxable property in each county g 
aa (Rowan has been left blank). View this map | 
_— First Presbyterian Church, Raleigh Think about how location and region might and other maps related to the antebel- | 
; : ie impact each site’s history. Now, try adding a lum era at www.lib.unc.edu/de/ncmaps. 
— First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington different antebellum site from your county The Browse pulldown menu allows you to 
- or area to the map as S. List it here: browse by date or by other options. 
____ Fort Butle y , P q 
> | 
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BYHIRITS Th re o learn more about the 
antebellum era, be sure to 
Museum of History in Raleigh to view Behind the Veneer: Thomas 
Day, Master Cabinetmaker. Through January 21, 2011, the museum 
is also hosting a special traveling exhibit, Discover the Real George 
Washington: New Views from Mount Vernon. The exhibit is funded 
by The Donald W. Reynolds Foundation. Visit ncmuseumofhistory 


-org to learn more about these and other museum offerings. 


(Above) The North Carolina Museum of History is hosting a major exhibit about Thomas Day. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of 


stop by the North Carolina 


History. (Right) Gilbert Stuart’s famous portrait of George Washington, ca. 1798, is featured in Discover the Real George Washington: New Views 


from Mount Vernon. Image courtesy of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. 
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= Cape Rear 


Want to research antebellum places 
in your community? Start with a 
county architectural guide from the 
local library, or try: 


National Register of Historic Places 
www.nationalregisterofhistoricplaces.com/NC/state.html 
Click on a county for listings that include “period of significance.” 


State Historic Preservation Office, Department of Cultural Resources 
www.hpo.ncdcr.gov 

Includes information about historic architecture guides written by Catherine W. 
Bishir and Michael T. Southern for eastern, western, and Piedmont North 
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Carolina; a list of county architectural surveys; and information on some recent 
nominees to the National Register (www.hpo.ncder.gov/nr/nrlinks.html). 


A Local Cemetery 

For a 2009 Tar Heel Junior Historian article by Ruth Little about cemeteries as a 
primary source, go to www.ncmuseumofhistory.org/collateral/articles/SO9.theres 
-history.in.those.sticks.and.stones.pdf. 


LearnNC 

www.learnnc.org 

This source includes material on antebellum sites as part of its digital state 
history textbook at www.learnnc.org/Ip/editions/nchist-antebellum/5385. 
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supporter of Day. 


“A handsome supply of Mahogony, Walnut and Stained Furniture.” 


n January 3, 1839, Thomas Day trav- 
eled from his Milton home to the 
Caswell County Courthouse in near- 
by Yanceyville. Court officials had 
drawn up an indenture for the signa- 
ture of Day, a highly respected free man of color 
and talented master cabinetmaker. This contract 
would determine the future of another free 
young man of color: Archibald Clark, a 10-year- 
old orphan. It is unknown just how Archibald 
had come to be an orphan or whether Day had 
previous contact with his family. But the boy’s 
fate lay in the hands of George Williamson, a 
Caswell County court official who was also a 


North Carolina law required all orphans and 
children of unmarried parents to be bound to a 
master or mistress through indenture, until the 
age of 21. Many were placed in homes as ser- 
vants who cooked and cleaned. Court officials 
placed others who showed intelligence as 
apprentices with artisans, so they could learn a 


—— trade such as cabinetmaking, house building, 

Inne blacksmithing, tailoring, or silversmithing. An 
| | | | apprentice did 
1H] | | not represent 

—_, ee entirely free 

_ ae 


== THOMAS DAY, 
CABINET MAKER, 


DELURNS his thanks tor the patronage 

he has receivea, and wishes td infor 

sis friends and the public that he bas on 

mand, snd antcuds Keeping, a handsome sup 
aly ot 


Mahogony, Walnut and Stain- 
ed FURNITURE, 

he most fashionable, and common BED 

SPENDS, Xco whieh te would be glad to sell 

rery low Allorders an bis tine, iv Repair. 

ng, Varnishing, Sc will be thanktully re- 


ceived and paunctustle attended to. 
Janel? 38 
—Thomas Day ran this ad in the Milton Gazette & Roanoke Advertiser in 
March 1827, as he moved his business to Milton. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
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labor. A master 
or mistress had 
to pay $500 to 
the county, as 
well as provide 
the apprentice 
with a yearly 
allowance of 
food, clothing, 
and lodging. 
According to 
the court 
papers, Day 
promised to 
“teach and 
instruct” 
Archibald in 
“the art and 
mystery of a 
cabinetmaker” 
and to make 


A Cabinetmaker’s Apprentice 
in a Busy Shop 


by Patricia Phillips Marshall* 


Archibald Clark spent 11 years as an apprentice to Thomas Day, 


whose busy Caswell County shop turned out fine furniture, architec- 
tural woodwork, and even coffins. Modern collectors prize Day’s 
work. Some of his furniture displays Greek Revival elements (like 
scrolls and pillars) popular in the antebellum era on everything from 
buildings to needlework patterns and tableware. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


sure the boy would receive “sufficient diet, 
washing, lodging and apparel, fitting for an 
apprentice; and also all other things necessary, 
both in sickness and in health.” Day taught him 
the “three R’s” of reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. In turn, Archibald was required to “serve his 
master faithfully,” obey “his lawful commands,” 
and “not at any time absent himself from his 
said master’s service without leave.” The young 
man had no choice but to go home with Day 
and labor in his busy shop. 


A Virginia native, Day (1801-1861) owned a 
very successful cabinet shop where there was no 
shortage of work. Day in 1827 had moved his 
business from Hillsborough to Milton, after 
buying Lot 19 right on Main Street for $550. 
Why did Day choose Milton? The town is lo- 
cated in northern Caswell County on the North 
Carolina-Virginia line. During the antebellum 


9 0 *Patricia Phillips Marshall, who joined the staff of the North Carolina Museum of History in 1992, passed away on September 4, 2010. She served 
as the curator of decorative arts at the museum and the curator of decorative arts for the North Carolina Executive Mansion. She did extensive 
research on Thomas Day. Her curation work included the current museum exhibit Behind the Veneer: Thomas Day, Master Cabinetmaker, 
and her publications included coauthoring Thomas Day: Master Craftsman and Free Man of Color. published hip LINC Proce ty envi D010 


period that began in about 1820, it was the site 
of a tobacco inspection warehouse and served 
as a center of commerce for at least six counties 
along the Dan River. Especially during the 1840s 
and 1850s, the bright-leaf tobacco boom created 
a wealthy planter and merchant class in the 
area. Several dozen merchants, tradesmen, arti- 
sans, and mechanics offered their services in 
Milton. Owning the work of talented artisans 
like Day offered proof of a family’s success and 
social standing. Day supplied elite customers 
with fashionable furniture such as tables, sofas, 
lounges, bureaus, and beds. He created fancy 
woodwork to adorn their Greek Revival-style 
plantation homes, such as newel posts and 
brackets for staircases, mantelpieces, and trim 
molding for doors, niches, and windows. Day 
became one of Milton’s most successful busi- 
nessmen. By 1850 only 36 men in Caswell 
County (all of them white) were wealthier. 


Day’s workshop resembled no other in the 
Piedmont. As a man of color, he owned the shop 
and directed the work of white and mixed-race 
cabinetmakers, journeymen (workers with more 
skills and experience than apprentices), and 
apprentices, as well as enslaved African 
Americans. Race sharply divided North 
Carolina society at the time, defining freedom 
and opportunity. State law defined a person of 
color to be anyone who had at least one out of 
eight great-grandparents who was nonwhite. 
These people had either African American or 
American Indian ancestry, or they were mixed- 
race individuals, often called “mulattos.” A 
woman’s status, free or enslaved, determined 
the status of her children. According to census 
records, at least 22,732 free people of color lived 
in North Carolina in 1840, compared to 484,870 
whites and 245,817 enslaved people. 


Laws and social restrictions limited the 
“freedom” of free people of color, regardless of 
their economic status. They: could not, for 
example, attend public schools, possess alcohol 
or firearms, marry slaves, travel outside their 
home county without a license, or testify in 
court against whites. The 1835 State Con- 
stitutional Convention took away their right to 
vote. Both whites and enslaved African 
Americans wondered whether free people of 
color would support slaves who tried to escape 
or revolt. But free people of color could own 
property, including land and slaves. 


Researchers have been able to use many letters, 
receipts, court documents, newspaper ads, cen- 
sus records, and other evidence to piece together 
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This contract, executed in county court in January 1839, outlined the 
details of Archibald Clark’s apprenticeship. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


the story of Day, his shop, and the workforce 
that included Archibald. Families valued Day’s 
work itself so greatly that much of it also sur- 
vives. We know that, over the years, Archibald 
was not the sole apprentice in the shop. In 1838, 
for example, Day hired a group of white cabi- 
netmakers from the Moravian town of Salem. 
Jacob Siewers, a master craftsman, brought his 
brother, John, and three apprentices, Augustus 
Fogle, Davidson Cook, and Sandford 
Waggeman. Fogle kept a diary where he wrote 


that “Mr. Day . 


a free negro... was a good 
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cabinet 

maker, owned three 
ers. One important Slaves himself, and worked some fif- 
client was _ teen hands both white and colored.” 


Governor David 


Thomas Day had 
many wealthy and 


influential custom- 


Settle Reid, of 

Ruelehehas As master cabinetmaker, Day met with 

white clients to determine the specific item 

desired, its construction, and its finish, as well as 

Pha apes the final price. He managed each step of the con- 

ia striction process, supervising—at the time of 
Archibald’s indenture—the work of five other 
craftsmen (one black and four white). Orders 
were pouring in from the neighboring counties 
of Person, Rockingham, and Orange in North 
Carolina, and Halifax, Pittsylvania, and Henry in 
Virginia. Archibald’s apprenticeship was exactly 
what Day needed to help meet demand. 


County. Reid pur- 


chased this lounge 


in 1858 as part of 
pe 


As an apprentice in a cabinet shop during this 
time, Archibald had very little skill or knowl- 
edge of the complex tools or painstaking pro- 
cess used to make furniture by hand. He began 
by being a “gofer”—retrieving items such as 
tools, messages, food, and water—for the adult 
cabinetmakers. He then learned how to use an 
ax and took on the responsibility of cutting fire- 
wood for use in the shop. Once he became 
familiar with the shop and its workings, he pro- 
gressed to helping with some of the equipment, 
specifically the great wheel lathe used to cut 
spindles and balusters (parts for staircases). The 
apprentice stood and turned a crank that spun a 
very tall wheel. The wheel was connected by a 
rope to the lathe, where a square post was 
placed horizontally and spun at a high speed. 
The cabinetmaker used a chisel to cut the posts 
into a variety of round designs. In 1825 Day had 
advertised in a Hillsborough newspaper that he 
could provide low- and tall-post bedsteads. 
While he skillfully cut the shapes, workers like 
Archibald provided the muscle to power the 
equipment. 


As the years passed, Archibald learned to use a 
variety of tools. Day began by teaching his 
apprentice how to use a carpenter’s square and 
marking gauge to measure and mark the wood 
before cutting. Archibald then worked with sim- 
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ple hand- or bow saws that cut wood into 
rough shapes. He learned which planes 
to use to cut and smooth the surface of 
the wood in order to prepare it for its final 
finish. He learned how to swing a hammer, 
too. A cabinetmaker must learn a variety of 
techniques to join, or put together pieces of, 
wood. Day took care to give Archibald special 
instructions on which wood joints to use for 
specific forms such as chairs, tables, and dif- 
ferent kinds of cabinets. Day was known to 
use very intricate and delicate dovetail joints. 
Dovetailing is a way of cutting notches into two 
boards and wedging them together to join the 
sides of a drawer, for example, without the need 
of a screw, nail, or glue. Some pieces required 
the use of screws, and Archibald learned how to 
use a hand-powered machine that cut screws. 


In time, he mastered a special veneer saw that 
cut very thin pieces of expensive wood, such as 
mahogany or rosewood. These veneers were 
glued on top of a cheaper secondary wood like 
yellow pine or poplar. At the end of his appren- 
ticeship, Archibald had learned how to cut 
pieces that were only an eighth- to a fourth-of- 
an-inch thick. He also knew how to prepare the 
hide glue that most cabinetmakers used to 
apply veneers in intricate designs. Some of the 
shop’s customers wanted furniture finished 
with a “faux” style. This meant that workers 
painted a native or less-expensive wood to 
appear as if it were a more-expensive one. 
Archibald studied different pigments of paint. 
He learned how to mix and apply them in pat- 
terns that imitated fancy mahogany and rich 
rosewood. He also learned to repair broken fur- 
niture for customers who could not afford to 
purchase new items and to take special orders 
from farmers for items such as plow stocks. Day 


In 1848 Thomas Day bought this Milton building, shown in a 1940 
photograph, to use as his shop and home. Image courtesy of the 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 


used for joining the parts of a piece of furniture. The probate inventory 
taken in 1832 after the death of John Day Sr. (father of Thomas Day and 
also a cabinetmaker) listed such items as 29 moulding planes, 10 bench 
planes, 24 chisels, 10 gouges, seven kinds of saws, six augers, and two 

screwdrivers. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History 


made custom-ordered coffins, too. Archibald 
learned to construct them “with all necessary care 
and attention.” 


On January 27, 1848, Day needed more space for 
his shop, as well as to house his family and labor- 
ers. He bought the Union Tavern, a prominent 
brick structure built in 1818 at the center of 
Milton’s main thoroughfare. Day paid $1,050 for 
the large two-story building and soon added on to 
it. (Today a group is working to restore the build- 
ing as a museum.) By 1850 there were 13 cabinet- 
makers in Caswell County and 377 in North 
Carolina, nearly three-fourths of them located in 
the Piedmont and nearly all of them white. Day’s 
shop, though, was producing nearly 12 percent of 
furniture made in the state. In 1853 he would take 
part in the state’s industrial advances by upgrad- 
ing his shop to a steam power operation. He 
bought a six-horsepower steam engine and new 
woodworking machines that included a planer 
and specialty saws. Previously, water had pow- 
ered the “power” tools. The new machinery 
allowed the shop to produce more furniture in 
shorter time. 


Archibald’s apprenticeship lasted 11 years, ending 
_on his 21st birthday. As a master, Day did more 
than meet the indenture contract’s terms of teach- 
ing him the skills necessary to make fine furniture: 
he also provided him with a new suit of clothes 
and a set of cabinetmaking tools. As an orphan, 
Archibald was given an incredible opportunity to 
work with one of North Carolina’s most talented 
artisans. Day’s guidance, instructions, and tools 
gave the young man the means to move from his 
apprenticeship to life as a journeyman, the next 
level of cabinetmaker. We are not sure what 
became of him. But in time, Archibald may even 
have opened his own shop. © * ) 


| Getting to Work 


ere are a few interesting sites 

related to industry and 

transportation in antebellum 
North Carolina: 


Yates Mill, Raleigh, Wake County 
www.wakegoy.com/parks/yates 
mill 

Historic Yates Mill County Park is 
home to Yates Mill, a water-powered 
gristmill built in the colonial period 
and altered over the years. Like other 
gristmills, it ground wheat into flour 
and corn into cornmeal for local 
farmers. Before modern technology, 
transportation, and the opening of 
more stores, 
mills often 
served as 
important 
community 
gathering 
places. Today 
Yates Mill is 
the only 
restored and 
fully operable 
gristmill left 
in Wake County. 
Visitors can see 
how farmers 


After closing in the 1950s, Yates Mill began 
to fall into disrepair. Cooperation between 
Wake County, North Carolina State 
University, and the nonprofit Yates Mill 


early 1870s, By 1860 the state had 30 
ironworks, 18 of them in Lincoln 
County. Enslaved laborers were criti- 
cal for production that, allowed land- 
owners to make huge profits before 
the Civil War. Today little remains of 
the Madison furnace, but archaeology 
is uncovering more of its story. 


Roanoke Canal Museum, Roanoke 
Rapids, Halifax County 
roanokecanal.com 

The Roanoke Canal is nearly 200 
years old. After the American 
Revolution, residents wanted to open 
trade and transportation. In North 
Carolina and 
Virginia, that 
meant devel- 
oping the 
Roanoke 
River into a 
water high- 
way. By 1815 
an agreement 
between the 
states started 
the Roanoke 
River Navigation 
Company and 
charged it with 


processed their 
grains and the 


Associates led to its restoration as part of a 
large new county park. The site hosts tours 
and corn-grinding demonstrations. Image 


clearing the river 
and building a 


ways that the 
mill served the 
community. Photographs, artifacts, and 
oral history have revealed that people 
went to Yates Mill to fish, picnic, and 
socialize with neighbors, as well as 
take part in religious ceremonies. 


Madison-Derr Iron Furnace, 
Lincolnton, Lincoln County 
www.lincolncountyhistory.com/ 
projects/madison.html 

An important cultural and political 
concern for |800s settlers and their 
elected representatives was the 
absence of plentiful and inexpensive 
iron tools like plows, nails, and chains. 
lron was also valuable for making 
pots, pans, washpots, door hinges, 
wagon wheels, and even toys. New 
laws supported the development of 
the iron industry in the Piedmont, 
which had the needed iron ore, lime- 
stone, abundant hardwood forests for 
charcoal production, and fast-flowing 
streams and rivers with rapids and 
waterfalls. In 1809 Peter Forney, of 
Lincoln County, erected the Madison 
cold-blast iron furnace, which was 
rebuilt in 1855. This charcoal-fired 
furnace smelted local ores and pro- 
duced pig iron and cast iron until the 


courtesy of Historic Yates Mill County Park. 


canal around the 
“great falls” near 
present-day 
Roanoke Rapids. In 1823 the canal’s 
channel, locks, culverts, and aqueduct 
were complete. Boats now could pass 
the Piedmont’s fall line and travel 
west into the backcountry. This 
created a new destination for trade 
and commerce at present-day 
Weldon. Railroads at first boosted 
the shipping system, but their later 
growth caused the canal to close in 
1880. After decades of other uses, the 
site became a museum and trail. 


And More Places Near You 

Albemarle & Chesapeake Canal, 
Currituck County 

Bean Shoals Canal, Surry County 

Cedar Falls Mills Complex, Randolph 
County 

Endor Iron Furnace, Lee County 

Kerr Mill, Rowan County 

Laurel Mill, Franklin County 

Mitchener’s [Train] Station, Johnston 
County 

Moratock Iron Furnace, Stokes 
County 

Reed Gold Mine State Historic Site, 
Cabarrus County 

Stone pier from Raleigh & Gaston 
Railroad bridge, Vance County 
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the followin 


“Bequeath unto my beloved wife Rebecca Everett 


Antebellum Life on an 


Edgecombe County Farm 


n 1968 citizens in Edgecombe 
‘ County moved an old house from 

a farm near Conetoe (pronounced 

“Ka-nee-ta”) about 10 miles north to 
—_—— > Tarboro. The local historical society 
wanted to create a complex of historic buildings 
and make sure that the lives of earlier residents 
would not be forgotten. The small farmhouse, 
once owned by Silas and Rebecca Everett, is 
now located behind the larger Blount-Bridgers 
House. The two buildings are open for tours 
that highlight life in North Carolina during the 
antebellum era. 


Both homes actually were built just before the 
antebellum period, which ran from the 1820s to 
the start of the Civil War. The two-story frame 
Blount-Bridgers House has a wide central hall 
with four rooms on each floor, a big basement, 
four large chimneys, and a large porch. Thomas 
Blount—a very wealthy landowner and United 
States congressman—owned the house, which 
was described in one 1810 document as the 
finest in the county. It once stood on a 990-acre 
estate north of Tarboro. According to 1815 tax 
records, the Blount family owned 13 enslaved 
people and at least six half-acre lots in town. 


In contrast, the smaller, three-room Everett home 
has wood siding, detailed wood molding (called 
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“dentil work” because it 
looks like rows of teeth), 
and brick chimneys on its 
two gable (sloped) ends. 
The same 1815 tax list 
noted that the Everetts 
owned 478 acres and one 
slave. Although the Ever- 
etts had more land than 
many Tar Heels, we could 
consider them yeoman, 
or subsistence, farmers, 
typical of many families 
in eastern North Carolina 
in the early 1800s. While 
planters usually had 20 or 
more enslaved people working their land, yeo- 
men farmed their own land and produced most 
of what their family needed to survive. They 
might own a few enslaved laborers and sell or 
trade a little of what they produced. Wealthier 
families often left behind more evidence of their 
lives. But historians can use primary sources 
such as buildings and documents to piece to- 
gether the story of households like the Everetts’. 


During the antebellum era, Edgecombe 
County—located in the northeastern Coastal 
Plain—was a significant farming community. 
The county seat of Tarboro operated as a thriving 
river port. The county’s population grew from 
10,000 in 1800 to over 17,000 by 1860. The 1850 
census counted 1,600 households and almost 900 
farms; most farms contained between 100 and 
500 acres. Land was one of the most important 
signs of wealth; society at the time considered 
ownership of enslaved people as another. 


The Everett House is described as a Carolina 
cottage, a common style and size of home in the 
1800s in the Coastal Plain. It has a wide front 
porch with tapered columns. Benches, built 
across the front of the house under the windows, 
are an unusual feature. The porch provided 
shade from the sun and probably served as an 
outdoor work area where Rebecca could have 
shucked corn or snapped beans from her gar- 


“Monika S. Fleming serves as the Historic Preservation Program coordinator at 
Edgecombe Community College in Tarboro, 
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(Left) The Everett House in Tarboro features benches on its front 


porch, where antebellum residents probably sat to do chores 
Wood trim called “dentil work” indicates that a craftsman built 
the house. Today the house is also called the Pender Museum 
because members of the Pender family donated money to pay 
for its move to town. Various documents spell the Everett fam- 
ily name in different ways. In antebellum North Carolina, many 
people could not read or write. Whoever was writing down 
information often decided the way that names were spelled 
(Above) The house has a fireplace on each end and a garden in 
the back. A separate door on the small back porch leads to a 


AA 


shed room. Images courtesy of Monika S. Fleming 


den. Families and neighbors sometimes shared 
such common jobs (and bigger ones like quilting 
or barn raising), mixing work with social time. 
The house’s interior walls, floors, and ceilings 
are made of wood. Many buildings of the era 
have plaster walls, but this one features fine car- 
pentry inside and out, and a wood shingle roof. 
A craftsman or artisan must have built it. 


Inside the paneled front door is a large central 
room. A fireplace on the right wall provided 
heat during the antebellum era. Most farms in 
the early 1800s had separate kitchen buildings 
with large fireplaces and utensils for cooking in 
the fire. Kitchens were separate, for one thing, 
because families did not want the extra heat 
in the house in the summertime. The Everetts’ 
house is small, with one of its fireplaces larger 
than the other. Some cooking likely took place 
in this main room, especially in the winter. A 
window to the right of the door, and a second 
smaller window beside the fireplace, would 
have brought daylight into the house in the 
years before electricity. Furniture in the room 
likely consisted of a table, chairs, a corner cup- 
board to hold dishes, and a spinning wheel for 
turning cotton into thread. 


To the left, as one enters the front door, another 
door leads into two smaller rooms. The larger 
one has a fireplace to provide heat, with a small 


window on the side. This room served as the 
main bedroom. The furniture would probably 
be limited to a rope bed, a chest, and possibly 

a chair or two. No one had mattresses like the 
ones people have today. Many beds were simply 
wooden frames with ropes woven across the 
frame to support bed linens, which usually in- 
cluded a cotton covering filled with corn shucks 
or straw. Wealthier families might have sturdier 
bed frames, with feathers filling their mattresses. 
The smaller room behind this bedroom could 
have been designed for children or as a storage 
room holding trunks or chests. Early houses usu- 
ally had no closets; people hung their few clothes 
on pegs on the walls. Pegs over the door would 
have held a gun. 


Directly across the main room from the front 
door is the back door, which leads to the back 
porch. Opening both doors at the same time 
allowed air to flow through the house, creat- 
ing a breeze in hot weather. Inside the back 
door stands a winding, enclosed staircase that 
leads to a large open loft. In many houses, the 
loft would have provided sleeping quarters for 
children or for slaves if no slave cabins stood on 
the property. There is not a fireplace upstairs. 
Two small windows near the chimneys let in 
light. The house contains no bathrooms. The 
Everetts would have gone outside to what was 
called a privy, or outhouse. This structure would 
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Determining Age with Limited Records 


orth Carolina did not require 
birth or death certificates until 
1913, so researchers some-) 
times, must guess a/ person's '§ 
birthday and-death date’ based- -on—< 
other sources. The best source Can | [ 


be a family-Bible-or- tombstone. 


When those are not available, we - 


examine public records such as U.S. 


census records, court records, and 
land records. Newspapers can also 
tell us when people died, but not ev- 
eryone’s death appears in the paper. 


Census records note how olda 
person was when that census was 
taken. If we subtract that age from 
the year of the census, we can 

get an estimate of when a person 
was born. For example, Rebecca 
Everett is listed as 80 in the 1860 
census, which would make her birth 
around 1780. (We do not know 
what month she was born in, so we 
cannot be exact.We can usually tell 
roughly when the census informa- 
tion was gathered.) In the 1810 
census, the female listed in the Silas 
Everett household is between 20 
and 45. Since we think Rebecca was 
born around 1780, her age in 1810 
for the census would be 30, which 
falls in the age range given. 


Material Culture as Historical Resource 


hen there are no photographs 
or written stories like diaries, 
historians can use buildings, 
household items, and public 
records to try to understand how 
people lived. Studying household 
items is known as “material culture,” 
because researchers are looking 
at the material items left behind. 
Material does not mean made of 
cloth. Any piece of furniture, tool, 
toy, or object in a house could be an 
artifact, or part of material culture. 


One way to discover the items con- 
tained in a house is to use an estate 
record or inventory. When someone 
died without a will in the 1800s, the 
county sheriff was ordered to go to 
his or her home and make an inven- 
tory of every item on the property: 
furniture, tools, kitchen items, and 
even animals. Then the belongings 
could be sold at a public auction. By 
reading these inventories, historians 
can make educated guesses about 
how people lived. The type of tools 
may reveal the type of work the 
person did. For example, a spinning 
wheel may indicate that someone 


We can estimate death dates based 
on when\a will was presented i in 

court. When a person writes a will 
or has a lawyer write, one, the date 


= was-written- sisted: onthe will. 


When a person ‘dies, ithe will is 


—Presented i in. Senos seut session. 


~The document then becomes an 
‘officiat record, and-property can be 
given to the heirs—the people who 
inherit land or other property from 
the person who died. County courts 
only met four times a year during 
the antebellum period. We know 
that the person died sometime 
between the last court date and the 
one in which the will is recorded. 


Both of the Everetts’ wills were 
presented in February court, which 
means they died sometime that 
winter—between November of 
the previous year and February 

of the year in which the will was 
presented.We do not have an 
exact date, but we do have about a 
three-month time frame. Because 
we know Rebecca was listed in the 
1860 census as being 80 years old, 
and her will was presented in court 
in February 1865, we know she was 
around 84 or 85 when she died. 


spun cotton or wool into thread.A 
loom could mean the person wove 
cloth.A plow could point out that 
the person farmed. Most antebel- 
lum farm families did many kinds of 
work, of course. 


The inventory could also tell us 
whether an antebellum family had 
wealth. If they owned one or two 
beds, and one table and three chairs, 
but we know there were eight 
people in the family, then we would 
know the family was not very well 
off. Most furniture was homemade 
and would not cost much at auction; 
furniture custom made by a crafts- 
man would have been worth more. 


The way people used rooms in 

a house helps us learn how they 
lived, too. Because most antebellum 
houses were so small, rooms often 
served many purposes. The large 
room in the Everetts’ house would 
have been where the family ate, read, 
or wrote letters, and performed a 
lot of work. 


—Sidebars by Monika S. Fleming 
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have been located several yards away from the main 
house, because of the smell. At night, if people did not 
want to go out in the dark, they would use a cham- 
ber pot and empty it the next morning. A shed room 
off the back porch has its own entrance and does not 
open into the main house. Shed rooms do not have 
fireplaces. They were used for storage or by travel- 
ers, enslaved laborers, or free farmhands. These small 
rooms could hold a single bed and perhaps a chest or 
trunk for storage. 


While this small house was large enough for the 
Everetts, it would have been quite crowded for a 
couple with eight to 10 children, which is how many 
people lived in the house after Rebecca died. The chil- 
dren would have shared not only a bedroom but beds. 


During the antebellum years, people did not just eat 
or sleep in the house. They also did a lot of the daily 
work that a household required from all of its mem- 
bers: cooking, preparing food to store for the winter, 
spinning thread, and sewing. The residents relied on 
sunlight and, at night, on candles or lamps that burned 
precious whale oil and later kerosene. Meat might 
have been kept in a separate smokehouse—a small 
building often found on farms—where it could be pre- 
served by using salt and dense smoke. Other buildings 
probably would have included a barn for animals and 
perhaps a shed for storing tools like a plow. 


Rooms and artifacts, or objects, can give us some in- 
formation about what life was like in the past, but to 
discover more, historians need written records, too. 
Researchers have found numerous 
letters and diaries about life during 
the antebellum era. Unfortunately, 
none from the Everetts seem to 

have survived. The 1850 census lists 
Rebecca as illiterate, for one thing. 
During the early 1800s, many Tar 
Heels—especially women—never 
went to school and never learned to 
read or write. What little researchers 
have learned about the family comes from 

records such as wills, land deeds, and censuses, which 
are federal government records taken every 10 years to 
help Congress know how many people live in an area. 


Silas and Rebecca lived in the house from about 1810, 
when they purchased the farm, until their deaths. 
Court records indicate that Silas died between 1835, 
when he wrote his will, and 1840, when the will was 
presented in court. Based on the will, he owned at the 
time of his death 478 acres of land, which he left to his 
wife. Silas also left property to four sisters and a neph- 
ew. The Everetts do not seem to have had any children, 
which was fairly unusual at the time. The census did 


not list people by first name, other than the head 
of every household, until 1850. Before then, all 
historians have are an age range and gender for 
each household member. The 1820 census lists 
Silas Everett as a white male between the ages 

of 25 and 45. His household includes a white 
female in the same age group. This is probably 
Rebecca. The census lists four enslaved people in 
the household: one adult male, one adult female, 
and two males under the age of 14. No names are 
given. It is possible that the Everetts had pur- 
chased an enslaved family to help them work the 
farm since they had no children. By the time of 
Silas’s death, he owned nine enslaved persons. 


__Inaddition to counting people, census takers 
gathered other information that changed from 
census to census. The 1850 census included the 
names of all the white members of a household, 
along with an agricultural census and a slave 

census. Rebecca was listed as 71 years old 

and still on the farm. She had hired an 
overseer to run the farm and supervise the 
enslaved workers. The agricultural census 

(officially it was an agricultural schedule 

listing everything raised on a farm) of 1850 

for Rebecca Everett shows she had 475 acres 
of land, but only 175 were plowed for crops. 

Her land was valued at just over $300, with 

the farm value listed as $3,000. She owned four 
horses, three cows, two oxen, seven head of 
cattle, and 75 swine or pigs. This livestock was 

valued at $400. The horses would have pulled a 

buggy or wagon so Rebecca could get to town 

without walking. Oxen were used to plow the 
land to grow crops. Cows provided milk, and 
women churned milk to make butter. The cattle 
and pigs also would have been raised for food. 

The census indicated Rebecca had slaughtered 

$200 worth of livestock that year, most likely pigs 

and a steer to provide meat for the household. 


Along with livestock, Rebecca raised 40 bushels 
of rye, a type of grain used to make flour for 


bread. She harvested 900 bushels of corn, 130 
bushels of peas and beans, 10 bushels of Irish po- 
tatoes, and 130 bushels of sweet potatoes. In the 
1800s, sweet potatoes were a popular food. They 
could be stored for months in a cool, dark place 
like a root cellar or under a house without spoil- 
ing. Rebecca’s farm produced one bale of cotton, 
which would have weighed about 400 pounds. 
Most farmers used the crops they raised, selling 
or trading any extra to get other goods. Rebecca 
probably sold part of her crops, along with some 
of the 55 pounds of butter and 60 pounds of 
beeswax or honeycomb the census reports that 
her farm produced. Women melted down wax to 
make candles. Some of the cotton may have been 
used to make clothing and household linens. 


By the 1860 census, Rebecca had continued to 
do well on the farm. No overseer is listed, but a 
young woman, Nancy McGowan, and her two- 
year-old son are listed as living with Rebecca. 
Because of Rebecca’s age, Nancy likely managed 
the house, cooking and cleaning. The farm was 
valued at $4,000. Rebecca owned 12 enslaved 
people, five of them younger than 12. Crop 
production had increased to over 1,250 bushels 
of corn, two bales of cotton, and 100 bushels of 
peas. Irish potato production stayed about the 
same, but sweet potato production had nearly 
doubled to 250 bushels. The farm produced 
seven bales of hay, 125 gallons of honey, and 20 
pounds of beeswax. Rebecca had five horses and 
five cows, eight cattle, and the same number of 
oxen and swine. She estimated the value of her 


slaughtered livestock to be $500. She likely had to 


kill more pigs and cattle to feed everyone. 


Rebecca dictated her will in 1860 for someone 
else to write down. It left her land, slaves, and 
other property to relatives, including sisters and 
cousins. She died in the winter of 1864-1865. But 
if you are ever in Tarboro, you can still stop in 
and visit the building that she called home so 
long ago. © 2 
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(Above, left to right) 
Antebellum houses 
have little storage, 
but the Everett 
House does have a 
small closet under 
the stairs. The fam- 
ily probably did at 
least some cooking 
in the main room. 
The staircase at the 
back of the main 
room leads to a 
loft. Images courtesy 
of Monika S. 
Fleming. (Center of 
page) Antebellum 
Tar Heels would 
have used baskets 
like this one to 
handpick cotton. 
Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


by Debra A. Blake* 


he courthouse that Davidson County 
officials opened in 1858 offers an ex- 
cellent example of what antebellum 
North Carolinians thought a majes- 
tic, magnificent building should be. 
Now a county historical museum, the two-story 


S structure in Lexington features classical, Corin- 
- thian-style columns. Building materials included 


itizens of Davidson 
may well be proud 
of the beautiful and 
magnificent temple of 
Justice which they have erected; 
it will stand for ages as a monu- 
ment both of their taste and 
liberality, while the stranger in 
passing will involuntarily stop 
to gaze on its beautiful pro- 
portions, its majestic columns, and admire the 
artistic skill of the master workmen, which is so 
admirably and tastefully displayed in every part 
of the building... The foundation of the main 
building, and also the steps and platform upon 
which rest the lofty columns of the portico, 
which extends the entire front of the building, 
are of granite, and cost about $4,000. The court 
room is on the second floor, and is most beau- 
tifully and tastefully furnished and elicited the 
admiration of his Honor, the members of the 
bar, and all who were in attendance. The Court 
room is large, and as is the case with most large 
Halls, it was feared that it would be difficult to 
hear and speak in it, but owing the admirable 
construction of the room, no difficulty of this 
kind was experienced. We consider it a model 
of a court House, and as perfect in every par- 
ticular, with perhaps one slight objection, which 
could, and we hope will be remedied—the Bar 
should be elevated. ...in point of magnificence, 
there is nothing in the state to compare, except 
the Capitol at Raleigh.” 


—In “New Court Houses,” Greensborough Pa- 
triot newspaper, October 15, 1858, as quoted 
in Davidson County courthouse history at Web 
site www.co.davidson.nc.us/leisure/ 
ArchitecturalHistory.aspex. 
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local granite and handmade bricks. 


Antebellum courthouses were designed to 
impress. In North Carolina during the antebel- 
lum era—roughly 1820 through the start of the 


Civil War—the county court 
served as the highest legal 
and administrative author- 
ity in each county. Four 
times a year (once during 
every three-month quarter), 
each court convened in its 
county seat for a weeklong 
session. During that week, 
people came to town from 
throughout the area to do 
legal business. They might 
have to register a deed or file 
a bond. (A deed recorded 

a land transfer or other 
contract. A person who took 
out a bond promised to do 
something; he would have 
to pay a certain amount 

of money if he did not.) A 
couple might arrive at the 
court wanting a justice of 
the peace to marry them, a 
family might come to pay 
taxes, or a citizen might 
want to watch a scandalous 
trial. Aman might have to 
perform his civic duty by 
serving on a jury. 


Most people in antebellum 
North Carolina lived on 
small farms. Even if they 
did not often travel into 


town, they prob- 
ably went during 
court week. They 
likely rode a 
horse or rode in 
a horse-pulled 
wagon over 
rough, danger- 
ous roads. When 
they went to 
town to do their 
legal business, 
they probably 
also used the 
time to pur- 
chase supplies 
like seed or salt. 
Merchants and 
craftspeople 
such as coopers 
or blacksmiths 
were much 
busier during 
these court weeks. Taverns also saw a 

major increase in business. Towns often became 
much rowdier than usual. Because of all of the 
added activity and crowds, fights sometimes 
happened. In the streets outside the courthouse, 
one might see people drinking alcohol and gam- 
bling. There might be performers, preachers, 
and medicine salesmen, all with small groups of 
people gathered around them. There were peo- 
ple selling food, and others visiting with friends 
or picnicking on the grassy square in front of 
the courthouse. Street musicians and politicians 
might be wandering through the crowds. Court 
week livened up the town, just as the courtroom 
became lively with everything going on. 


Some people might have to attend court be- 
cause they were subpoenaed. A subpoena was a 
legal document that told persons that they must 
appear in court on a certain matter—to be wit- 
nesses in a trial, for example, or because some- 
one was suing them. Being sued was a common 
legal way of settling a dispute. Disputes could 
involve minor things, such as determination of a 


“Debra A. Blake works as the Public Services Branch manager at the North Carolina 
State Archives. She has written numerous articles and given many lectures on using the 


primary sources available there. A former elementary school teacher, she has been with the 
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land boundary, or more serious matters, such as 
an apprentice’s claim that his master mistreated 
him. As already mentioned, people also came to 
court to serve on a jury, which was the duty of 
white male landowners. Twelve chosen jurors 
listened to the evidence in a case and decided 
the outcome. The decision usually favored the 
plaintiff (the suer) or the defendant (the person 
being sued). In some cases, jurors might have to 
determine the 
guilt or inno- 
cence of a per- 
son charged 
with a crime 
like steal- 
ing a hog or 
disturbing the 
peace. During 
the antebellum 
period, the 
county court 
did not hear 
cases involving 
major crimes, 
but court of- 
ficials did have 
a responsibil- 
ity to look into 
such matters. 
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At least three 
justices of the 
peace made 

up the county 
court. The 
governor, based 
on the recom- 
mendation of 
county officials, 
appointed these 
justices of the 
peace, sometimes called “JPs.” The justices 
tended to be leading men in the community, and 
they were accepting a big responsibility. They 
could write the word esquire after their names, 
which showed that they were men of substance, 
or importance. The JPs could carry out certain 
duties individually, like performing a marriage. 
When three or more assembled as the county 
court, they had the most power. Other agents of 
the court existed, but none were as prominent or 
influential. The county’s clerk of court, sheriff, 
register of deeds, treasurer, coroner, and sur- 
veyor helped the justices govern and keep order. 


PVE AAS 


The Polk County Courthouse in down- 
town Columbus (shown in 1945) offers a 
good example of Greek Revival style. 
The T-shaped building was completed in 
1859, near the end of the antebellum 
period, and uses bricks made of native 
clay. Image by Clarence Griffin, courtesy of 
the State Archives, North Carolina Office of 
Archives and History. ‘ 


JPs did not actually have to meet in a court- 
house, and in early North Carolina, they often 


met in people’s homes. Over 
time, growing counties built 
courthouses. Those built dur- 
ing the antebellum era routinely 
were located in a highly visible 
spot in the center of town, and 
they usually were impressive 
and ornate, or fancy. The build- 
ings often featured the Greek 
Revival or classical architectural 
style, reflecting people’s belief 
that American government repre- 
sented the best ideals of the 
ancient Greek democracy and 
Roman republic. Inside, a large 
room served as a courtroom. It 
had a raised desk (or dais, almost 
like a stage) where the justices 
sat; seats for the jurors; and seat- 
ing for lawyers and spectators. 
Often, a railing or bar separated 
the area for the justices from the 
one for lawyers, as well as the 
lawyer and spectator areas. 


When court was in session, many people came 

to watch the proceedings. When court was not in 
session, other groups might use the courtroom 
and other large rooms for meetings. For a while 
in 1858, the Davidson County Courthouse’s 
grand jury room was used by “the Sabbath 
School in Lexington . . . during the Cold Weath- 
er—Provide[d] Said Superintendant [saw] that 
the furniture of said Room [was] not injured nor 
the room defaced and Care taken that nothing be 
burnt by his pupils,” according to the Davidson 
County Minute Docket, November 1858 term. 
The building fea- 


Antebellum court minutes often include 
doodles, or informal drawings. This one is 
a sketch of Archibald Henderson, the 
Granville County clerk of court. Image 
courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History 


tured a big up- 
stairs courtroom 
and offices for 
people includ- 
ing the clerks of 
the county court 
and the superior 
court, the sheriff, 
the register 

of deeds, and 
grand juries. 


A session of 
county court 
created many 
different types of 
documents. The 
North Carolina 
State Archives in 


The current State 
Capitol replaced a 
building that 
burned in 1831. 
Image courtesy of 
North Carolina 
Division of Tourism, 
Film, and Sports 
Development. 
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Raleigh houses many of them today. The most 
important documents are the court minutes, 
which contain many interesting stories about 
antebellum life. The clerk of court took these 


The Rowan 
County court min- 
utes record the 
many different 
actions taken dur- 
ing a session at 
the courthouse in 
Salisbury. These 
minutes are from 
the November 
1861 court session. 
Image courtesy of 
the State Archives, 
North Carolina 
Office of Archives 
and History. 


actions each day. 


Court minutes often include lists of people who 
brought in deeds to be filed or lists of people 
who had not paid their taxes. When someone 
had died and left a will, that will was presented 
to the court for approval. Guardians might be 
appointed for children who had property to be 
protected. A person from Germany could come 
to the courtroom seeking to become a United 
States citizen, and someone else might be pres- 
ent to have a name legally changed. A man who 
had fought in the American Revolution might 
arrive in court requesting a pension. A widow 
could ask to be appointed to administer her 
husband's estate if he died without leaving a 
will. A young widow might ask to have her 

son or daughter apprenticed—sent to a man or 
woman to learn a trade—because she could not 
afford the child’s upkeep. A man might come to 
court in order to manumit, or free, an enslaved 


person or to advertise that a slave had run away. 


Court minutes explain cases in which neighbors 
were fighting about the boundary between their 


farms and cases in which someone had hit some- 


one else over the head. The minutes tell other 
stories about that county, such as which resi- 
dents had been appointed or elected as public 
officials; what public buildings residents had or 
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official minutes, writing down all the courtroom 


wanted to build; what existing roads needed to 
be worked on; and what roads, bridges, or jails 
had to be constructed. 


In addition to the court minutes, other docu- 
ments created—deeds, bonds, wills, or guard- 
ianship papers—are preserved in the State 
Archives. Numerous researchers use this mate- 
rial each year. By reading such documents, the 
historian can begin to form a picture of what 
took place inside the county courthouse and 
what Tar Heels’ lives were like. Many North 
Carolina counties have courthouses constructed 
during the antebellum era; most are no longer 
used as courthouses because they are too small 
for modern caseloads. But the buildings them- 
selves still provide evidence of the people who 
erected and used them. The county court in an- 
tebellum North Carolina demanded the respect 
of its citizens. The magnificence and location of 
a courthouse can demonstrate the symbolic im- 
portance placed upon it. Together with written 
court records, these seen continue to tell the 
story of long-ago Tar Heels. | a 


@-DAVIDSON-COVNTY- Covrt-HOVSE-: 


(Above) The Davidson County Courthouse built in Lexington in 1858 
now houses the Davidson County Historical Museum. (Top) The main 
courtroom. (Inset) Details like the newel posts on the stairs show the 


care and work put into the building. To learn more, access www.co 


.davidson.nc.us/leisure/1858Courthouse.aspx. Images by H. Scott 
Hoffmann, courtesy of the Davidson County Historical Museum. 


“Thorough Scholars and Useful Members of Society’: 


An Education at the Burwell School age 


by Katharine A. Paulhamus* 


f you could go back to the early 1800s and 

live as a young resident of North Carolina, 

where would you have gotten your educa- 

tion? Think about it. What would your 

classroom look like? Who would your 
teacher be? What would you be wearing? Which 
subjects would you be studying, and what would 
you be doing your schoolwork on? 


Who were your classmates? Well, if you were a 
boy, you would have attended a school with only 
male students. If you were a girl, you probably 
would have had little chance at receiving a for- 
mal education. If you were of African American 
or American Indian descent, would you have 
been able to go to school at all? During the early 
antebellum era, few Tar Heels, in fact, were very 
educated. Many residents were illiterate, unable 
to read or write. Life was quite different then. 
Class, economic status, and race sharply divided 
society. Only Caucasian, middle- to upper-class 
males regularly went to school or received an 
education at home from a tutor. It was actually 
illegal to teach reading or writing to the enslaved 
population or American Indians. Free blacks may 
have been educated, but they usually learned in 
their own homes or separate schools set up in 
their communities, often from teachers with little 
education of their own. None of these groups 
would have imagined going to school together. 


Education for women in the United States was 
really just beginning in the mid-1820s. Small, 
independently organized schools started to offer 
young (usually white) women a place to study. 
One of these early antebellum schools—which 
became well known throughout North Carolina 
and beyond—was the Burwell School™*, which 
operated in Hillsborough from 1837 to 1857 and is 
now a historic site open to visitors. 


Before schools for girls started opening, young 
women may have studied at home under the 
instruction of female family members or a gov- 
erness if the family could afford to hire one. They 
may have learned to read, write, and do basic 
math, but society felt that it was unimportant to 
educate women. Instead, it was more useful for 
women to be good mothers and good wives—to 


know things like how to be a hostess, to cook, 

to do needlework, and to care for their families. 
Young women who were not from upper-class 
families also would have spent their lives learn- 
ing practical skills for helping on the farm—such 
as planting and harvesting crops, churning butter, 


and spin- 
ning cotton 
or wool into 
thread. 


In 1835 Mar- 
garet “Anna” 
Burwell, age 
25, arrived in 
Hillsborough 
with her 
husband (the 
Reverend 
Robert Bur- 
well), their 
two small 
children, 

and a young 
enslaved 

girl named 
Lizzy Hobbes 
(later known 
as Elizabeth 
Keckly). The 
group trav- 


*Katharine A. Paulhamus is the executive director of the Historic Hillsborough Commission, the 
organization that operates the Burwell School Historic Site. She has a background in public history and 
historic preservation. **Various sources use a range of names for the school, including Burwell School 
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(Top right) Margaret “Anna” Burwell, shown ca. 1860. Image courtesy of the 
Historic Hillsborough Commission, from the Broadway Photography Studio in 
Charlotte. (Above) This charcoal drawing shows the Burwell School site ca. 1851. 
Image courtesy of the Historic Hillsborough Commission, original artist unknown. 
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—From the 1848 Burwell School catalog. Image 
courtesy of the Historic Hillsborough Commission. 
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eled from Petersburg, Virginia, for the rever- 
end’s new job with the Presbyterian Church. The | 
job provided the Burwells with a modest home 
on a hill, just north of the church building. The 
couple would have 12 children, born between 
1832 and 1853, and each lived to become an 
adult. (Infant and childhood death rates were 
much higher in the 1800s, so this fact was very 
unusual.) As the family grew, Mrs. Burwell 
began to think about her children’s education. 
While there were schools in the area for the 
boys, no formal opportunity existed for her | 


daughters. 


Anna Burwell had no formal education herself. | 
She had been privately educated by an aunt 
who raised her after her parents’ deaths. “Aunt 
Bott,” while a very intelligent woman, had also 
learned from female family members. Both 


women developed a great desire for knowledge. 
Anna once said that it was important to provide 


women with an education so they could become 
“thorough scholars and useful members of soci- 
ety.” She began teaching her daughters at home. 
In a short time, another Hillsborough family, the 
Webbs, asked that she educate their daughters, 
too. As a gift to the Burwells, the Webbs pro- 
vided the bricks to build the first school building 


on the site in 1837. 


The Burwell home, which was built around 1821 
and expanded in 1848, the original 1837 school- 
house, and a brick necessary house (the original 
outhouse) still stand. During the school’s busiest 
years, up to 13 structures stood on the site; most 
have come down over time. These included Mr. 


Burwell’s office, a student dining hall, a kitchen, 
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Ring the Bell 


orth Carolina established a 

free school system in 1839. 

By 1850 there were more than 
2,600 common, or public, schools 
enrolling more than 100,000 white 
students. Black children had no op- 
portunity to attend school. Most of the 
common schools operated only a few 
months a year, in one-room buildings. 


Private and church-sponsored acad- 
emies and colleges grew in the 1830s. 
Members of religious groups opened 
many of North Carolina’s first private 
colleges, including: Wake Forest (Bap- 
tists, 1834); New Garden Boarding 
School, later Guilford College (Quak- 
ers, 1837); Davidson (Presbyterians, 
1837); and Union Institute, later Trin- 


a stable, an additional dormitory, slave quarters, | 


ity and then Duke (Methodists, 1839). 
In 1838 the Methodist Church opened 
Greensborough Female College, later 
(freensboro College, the state’s first 
chartered college for women. 


Here are a few school buildings 
erected during the antebellum years: 


Asheboro Female Academy, Randolph 
County 

The Columns, Chowan College, Hertford 
County 

Ebenezer Academy, Iredell County 

Eumenean Hall and Philanthropic Hall, 
Davidson College, Mecklenburg County 

Main Building, Louisburg College, Franklin 
County 

New East, New West, and Playmakers 
Theatre, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, Orange County 

Ravenscroft School, Buncombe County | 

Smedes Hall and others, St. Mary’s School, 
Wake County 

Salisbury Female Academy, Rowan County 


and numerous outbuild- 
ings. Many factors have 
changed the appearance 
of the place, but through 
additional research—like 
studying historic deeds, 
tax records, maps, and 
archaeology—historians 
have learned a lot about 
life there during the ante- 
bellum period. 


Hillsborough in the early 
1800s had become a busy, 
bustling, growing town— 
the county seat of Orange 
County, which was much 
larger than it is today. 
The courthouse, many 
flourishing businesses, 
schools, farms, and 
mercantile shops were 
established. Forty-three 
miles from the capital 
city of Raleigh, Hillsbor- 
ough was considered one of the most affluent 
and productive towns in the Piedmont. Burwell 
students arrived there from all over North Caro- 
lina, from Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Maryland, and from as far away as Florida, 
New York, and Ohio. The girls traveled by foot, 
coach, horseback, and in the later years, by train. 
The railroad came to town in the 1850s. 


Over the years, the Burwell School enrolled 
more than 200 young women, ages eight 
through 18. They learned the basics of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. They also had the 
chance to take subjects such as philosophy, 
astronomy, geology, algebra, botany, foreign lan- 
guage, art, and music composition. The school 
was far ahead of its time, providing an unusual 
education for antebellum girls. To attract stu- 
dents, Mrs. Burwell placed advertisements in 
newspapers in Raleigh, Charlotte, and Greens- 
boro. Many students learned about the school 
through family members and acquaintances. 


Burwell students typically came from middle- to 
upper-class families, all Caucasian. Tuition was 
expensive for the time. When the school opened, 
tuition (which included room and board) was 
$17.50 per student for each term. When the 
school closed 20 years later, the fee had in- 
creased to $67.50. There were two terms in each 
school year, with a short summer break. Because 
many students came from so far away, the Bur- 
wells’ establishment was a boarding school. Stu- 


The Burwell School building erected in 1837 was probably 
quite uncomfortable for students spending long hours there. 
Image courtesy of the Historic Hillsborough Commission. 


dents lived on the premises with the family and 
other students, or with local families. The family 
had up to 14 students boarding with it at a 
time—in addition to all of the Burwell children. 
It was never quiet around this household! 


Unfortunately, we do not know much about the 
small group of enslaved persons at the Burwell 
School, other than a few names, ages, and daily 
duties. While their service proved essential to 
the operation of the household and the school 
itself, they did not live in the main house. The 
slaves’ homes probably were located on the 
rear portion of the property in an area that has 
been a pasture for many years. Researchers have 
learned much about Elizabeth Keckly’s life, but 
what she later wrote about her time in Hillsbor- 
ough was limited and did not include informa- 
tion about the other enslaved residents at the 
Burwell School. 


Thanks to a wonderful collection of primary 
source documents such as letters, diaries, and 
notebooks written by the many students, Mrs. 
Burwell, and her daughters, researchers do 
know quite a bit about day-to-day life, sched- 
ules, and activities at the school. Many of these 
resources were donated to the Historic Hillsbor- 
ough Commission (HHC) or to one of the local 
museums or libraries by local residents who had 
them in their attics for years. Historians have 


found few artifacts, or objects, connected to the 
Burwell family. 


As early as 6:00 a.m., students would be roused 
from their beds to get dressed. Getting dressed 
often required the help of other students because 
there were so many layers of stockings and 
petticoats to put on, plus a corset. A corset was 

a clothing item worn under a woman’s dress 

to pull in the tummy and create an extra-small 
waist—very fashionable at the time. The girls 
reported for prayers with Reverend Burwell. 
After almost an hour of prayers, they were taken 
on a brisk walk around the five-acre property. 
Imagine such a walk in six layers of petticoats, 

a tightly laced corset, and buttoned-up boots, 
which were not comfortable at all. 


After their exercise was complete, the girls got 

a breakfast of toasted bread and butter. Many 
complaints were sent home to parents about 
this meal. Often the response from home was 
something like “Mrs. Burwell has your best 
interest at heart.” The meal called dinner would 
be served around 2:00 p.m. and supper at 6:00 
p-m. After breakfast, the girls tidied up, then 
lessons for the day began. The students went to 
the two-room brick school for rigid studies with 
Mrs. Burwell or one of several hired teachers. 
School was probably quite uncomfortable. Not 
only were the students expected to sit on hard 
benches—not at desks—all day, but the building 
was stifling hot during warmer months. It was 
probably very cold during the winter, when two 
fireplaces provided heat. 


Except for the dinner break, the students worked 
from breakfast to suppertime. They did most 
work upon a slate—which looked like a small 
chalkboard that each girl could hold—and not 
on paper (much less a computer). Discipline 
was strong. There were many rules, such as no 
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(Top right) Rosanna Berry studied at the Burwell School during the 1850s. Image from 
the collection of Margaret Berry Street, Huntersville. (Above) Today this room at the 
Burwell School Historic Site is furnished like a student room would have looked 
during the antebellum years. Image courtesy of the Historic Hillsborough Commission. 
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The Burwell School provided an unusual educa- 
tion for antebellum girls. This is the 1848 course 

of study. Image courtesy of the Historic Hillsborough 
Commission, from the 1848 Burwell School catalog. 


speaking unless spoken to, no 
fidgeting, and no touching other 
students. Girls were expected to 
complete all homework assign- 
ments, show up to class well 
groomed, and behave like ladies. 
If rules were broken, punishments 
could be as simple as an extra 
homework assignment. They 
could also include letters sent 
home to the student’s family or 
even whippings. Keep in mind 


was born into slavery under the 

Burwell family. As a young woman, she 
moved with Robert and Anna Burwell to 
Hillsborough, where she spent seven years 
working. Keckly was later sent with another 
Burwell family member to St. Louis, Missouri, 
where she eventually purchased her freedom 
from enslavement. She moved to Baltimore, 
Maryland, established a successful 
dressmaking business, and became a friend 
to Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of President 
Abraham Lincoln. 


| lizabeth Hobbes Keckly (1817-1907) 


Keckly also started a number of groups that 
helped newly freed slaves receive an 
education and gain employment. She taught 
at Wilberforce University in Ohio and wrote 
her memoir, Behind the Scenes: Thirty-Five Years 
a Slave and Four Years in the White House. 
Keckly had a son who fought and died for 
the Union army during the Civil War. She 
died at age 90 in a home she had opened for 
destitute African Americans. Her later 
writings shed little light on her life with the 
Burwells, although they do mention some 
severe punishments suffered at the hands of 
Reverend Burwell and other men. 


Keckly at the Burwell School 


Keckly did not receive her education from 
the Burwell School. It was illegal during that 
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that there was no electricity at the 
time. Once the sun went down, 
candles, lanterns, and oil lamps 
would provide the only light. 
There were no televisions, video 
games, or cell phones. When 

they were not studying, the girls 
enjoyed reading, writing, playing 
instruments, parlor games, dolls, 
and outdoor activities. 


In 1857 the Burwells moved to 
Charlotte. They would become 
the founding administrators of 
both Queens College in Charlotte 
and Peace College in Raleigh. His- 
torians continue to study and tell 
the stories of the Burwell family, 
their students, and the enslaved 
members of the household. It is 
amazing to recognize that before 
the antebellum period, few 
women were educated in a formal 
setting. The Burwells helped 
change that in North Carolina, 
laying the groundwork for future 
decades. Many Burwell students 
carried the legacy of education 
into their own careers, contribut- 
ing to the history of women’s 
education for generations to 
come. \ 


time in American 
history to educate 
enslaved persons. 
She was 
motivated to 
become 

literate by her 
father, an 

enslaved man 

who was sold 

to a neighboring 
plantation when 
she was a child. He 
taught her to read 
and write so they 
could send 

letters back and 
forth. Keckly 
never saw her 
father again after their parting, but her 
motivation to learn never ended. She did 
eavesdrop on lessons being taught at the 
Burwell School and absorbed everything she 
could. One letter to her mother notes that 
Mrs. Burwell had allowed her a few minutes 
to write it. 


Elizabeth Hobbes Keckly, 
shown ca. 1860. Image courtesy 
of the Historic Hillsborough 
Commission, from the Ostendorf 
Collection. 


The Smithsonian Institution owns a collection 
of dresses that Keckly made for Lincoln. It 
has exhibited several at the National Museum 
of American History in Washington, D.C. 
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Cherokee Lif 
by Dr. Barbara R. Duncan” 

| Carolina home. Three thousand 

years ago, these American 

Indians were living in permanent, orga- 
nized towns—making pottery, hunting 
with bows and arrows, and growing plants 
like squash, sunflowers, and gourds. But 
by 1800, with more and more European 
settlers arriving in the area, the tribe had 
lost over three-fourths of its vast homeland 
through a series of treaties. Over three- 


fourths of its people had died from diseas- 
es like smallpox. 


or more than 10,000 years, 
Cherokee people have called the 
Mountain region of North 


In 1838 the United States government 
forced most Cherokee throughout the 
southern Appalachian region to move west, 
to Indian Territory (now Oklahoma). Some 
stayed because they owned land in their 
own names, while others hid in remote 
areas until the soldiers left, and a few 
walked back from Indian Territory. They 
became the great-grandfathers and great- 
grandmothers of the modern-day Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians. The tribe con- 
tinues to live on a small part of its ances- 
tral land known as the Qualla Boundary, in 
parts of Swain, Jackson, Cherokee, 
Graham, and Haywood counties. Little 
visible evidence remains on the landscape 
of antebellum Cherokee life just before and 
during the Removal to Indian Territory, a 
trip many people today know as the Trail 
of Tears. But in the town of Cherokee, 

the Museum of the Cherokee Indian uses 
archaeology, documents, oral traditions 
and mythology, and other evidence to 
piece together the story. 


In the early antebellum period, which 
began around 1820, the Cherokee Nation 
was centered in northwest Georgia, where 
the town of New Echota served as the 
capital. New Echota included a council 
house, Supreme Court building, mission- 
ary’s home, farmhouses, and a newspaper 
office with a printing press that published 
the Cherokee Phoenix in English and in the 
Cherokee language. Council minutes, court 
records, letters, and correspondence pro- 


lust Before the Removal 


vide a lot of information about daily life, as do old 
copies of the newspaper. The Cherokee Nation includ- 
ed about 16,000 people divided into eight districts. It 
had a very organized government, justice system, and 
police force. Christian missionaries taught Cherokee 
children to read, write, and sing hymns in English. 
The Bible was being translated into the Indians’ lan- 
guage. The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in 1832 that the 
tribe represented a sovereign nation within the United 
States, with the right to govern itself. 


Before Removal 

In 1820 more than 7,000 Cherokee lived in present-day 
western North Carolina, most of them on the tribal 
lands, west of the Nantahala Mountains. Some had 
claimed land in their own names after the Treaty of 
1819. This treaty allowed a Cherokee man or woman 
to own up to 640 acres. This was a difficult choice for 
Cherokee people—who traditionally believed that 
everyone shared the land—but some chose to claim 
land as a way to keep from being pushed out of the 
places their ancestors had lived for so long. 


In the Great Smoky Mountains, Cherokee people lived 
along the rivers as they had always done. What they 
called the Middle Towns clustered along the Little 
Tennessee River beginning at its headwaters and 
going to the Nantahala Mountains—about 16 towns in 
40 miles. The seven Out Towns stood along the 
Tuckaseegee, Oconaluftee, and Nantahala rivers, 
including the town of Nunayi, where the town of 
Cherokee is today. The Valley Towns followed the 
Valley River to its junction with the Hiwassee (at pres- 
ent-day Murphy, in Cherokee County). Several other 
towns were located in the Cheoah Valley. 


Most Cherokee families in western North Carolina in 
the early 1830s were full-blooded, meaning that only a 
few people had married and had children 
with people from outside the tribe. About 
12 Cherokee men owned plantations and 
enslaved African Americans; only 37 slaves 
were counted in the Cherokee Nation in 
western North Carolina. Most Cherokee 
lived on small farms. Even on their farms, 
everyone considered themselves part of a 
community. Every community had a coun- 
cil house where people gathered to 
hear the news, make decisions, 


Historical markers point out sev- 

eral sites related to the Trail of and dance. Even when people had 
Tears. Image courtesy of the North : 

\Catolina Highway Historical Marker to cides hi off tribal land, they kept 
Program, www.ncmarkers.com. their communities together. About 


*Dr. Barbara R. Duncan serves as the education director at the Museum of the Chero- 
kee Indian. She is a folklorist who has published several books about the Cherokee, 
including co-writing the award-winning Cherokee Heritage Trails Guidebook 
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25 percent of the people could read and write the 
Cherokee language. 


In 1835, in preparation for removing American Indians 
from their tribal lands, the United States government 
began studying them. They took a census; made maps 
and surveys of buildings, trails, and terrain; and sent 
soldiers to begin building forts in Cherokee country. 
The census of 1835 offers an incredible amount of 
information. Most Cherokee homesteads were the 
farms of a family that included parents and children, 
or an extended family of at least three generations. 
Each farm included an average of 14 acres of culti- 
vated ground, most of it in cornfields but also includ- 
ing a vegetable garden. Families had apple trees, peach 
trees, and cherry trees. Most farms had a cabin, about 
20 feet long and 14 feet wide, made of logs with the 
bark still on, wood shake roofs, packed dirt floors, and 
a fireplace. Outbuildings included corncribs, barns, 
stables, and some- 
times a hothouse, the 
traditional os/. 
Families raised cows 
and hogs (ranging 
them in the woods), 
and raised horses for 
their use or to trade. 


‘Il tell you the history of 

my father’s side. My 

great-great-grandfather’s 

name was Jennick HuHu, 
Jennick Owle. He lived in a lit- 
tle place called Hanging Dog 
down around Murphy, North 
Carolina. 

Early one morning he had a 
knock on the door. He and his 
wife and a small baby named 
David were in the house. 


Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


From federal records 
documenting the 


property that people Opened the door and six or 
sent to Indian eight bayonets were instantly stuck in his face. The 
Territory left behind Georgia Guard had arrived. Told him to get out of 


the house and he asked them why. They said that it 
belonged to them. It was Georgia property and they 
were taking it. 

So they marched him out of the house under 
force, burned down the cabin, killed all of his live- 
stock, and marched him into Murphy, to Fort Butler. 
Put him in the stockade with his family. It was not 
very nice, at least according to the history in the 
family I’ve heard passed down. It was wet. It was 
cold and muddy inside those giant walls. They didn’t 
feed them very much, and many of them got sick. 

They were very weak when they moved out one 
cold October morning. Marched them over the 


(“spoilation claims”), 
we know that fami- 
lies owned dishes of 
pewter and china, as 
well as pottery made 
in the traditional 
Cherokee way. 
Families made bas- 
kets of rivercane and 
white oak, as 

they had for centu- 


ries. They raised mountains...” 
ee aes ——— —From “The Owle Family on the Trail o 
Rech neem naan Tears,” reprinted from Cherokee Heritage 


traded at area stores 
for blue and white 
china dishes, cloth, 
and ribbons. 
Archaeology of 


Trails Guidebook, by Barbara R. Duncan an 
Brett H. Riggs, copyright © 2003 by the 
North Carolina Folklife Institute. Used by 
permission of the publisher, the University 
of North Carolina Press. 
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Many sites in western North Carolina relate to the Trail of Tears and to thousands of 
years of Cherokee history. Image from Cherokee Heritage Trails Guidebook, by Barbara R. 
Duncan and Brett H. Riggs, copyright © 2003 by the North Carolina Folklife Institute, used by 
permission of the publisher, the University of North Carolina Press, www.uncpress.unc.edu. 


cabin sites from the period and store records confirm 
this information. Children learned how to do things 
from their parents. Boys went hunting and fishing with 
their fathers and learned how to make and use blow- 
guns, bows, and arrows. They learned how to track and 
hunt animals. Girls helped their mothers on the farm 
and in the gardens, and went with them into the moun- 
tains to gather plants for food and medicine. They 
learned how to make baskets, pottery, and clothing. 


The Trail of Tears and Beyond 

Congress narrowly passed the Indian Removal Act in 
1830, forcing American Indian nations to trade their 
southern land (which would be resold to whites) for 
western land. Most Cherokee did not want to leave their 
homes. They organized national speaking tours; lobby- 
ing efforts in Washington, D.C.; petitions; and news- 
paper opinion articles. But President Andrew Jackson 
ignored even the 1832 Supreme Court decision that they 
were a sovereign nation. A few Cherokee signed the 
Treaty of New Echota (1835), ratified by one vote in 
Congress in 1836, and so they all had to leave. 


In May 1838 U.S. Army troops and state militias began 
rounding up the Cherokee. The army had built stock- 
ades throughout the Cherokee Nation—North Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. These stockades were 
just pens, with nowhere to sleep, cook, or use the bath- 
room. Conditions were very bad. People got sick with 
whooping cough, measles, and dysentery. Groups did 
not begin the trip west until September and October. In 
the process of being rounded up, kept in stockades, and 
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being marched to Oklahoma in cold weather, as many 
as 4,000 people died. A “roll,” or census, taken in 1841 
counted about 1,000 Cherokee remaining in the East. 
One was Junaluska, the hero of the Battle of Horseshoe 
Bend in 1814, who had walked back from Oklahoma. 
Because of his service to the United States, the state of 
North Carolina gave him 336 acres near Robbinsville, in 
Graham County, where his gravesite is located today. 


In the later antebellum years before the Civil War, some 
white men made fortunes in the Mountain region. They 
bought the former Cherokee lands for very little money 
and harvested timber, minerals, and plants. Nimrod 
Jarrett in the Nantahala area, for example, harvested 
tons of valuable ginseng. He employed Cherokee and 
white men, and used enslaved African American work- 
ers, to harvest and transport this crop. Laborers also cut 
timber and hauled it out of the mountains, built roads, 
and mined mica. For most Cherokee, life was less pros- 
perous. Their legal status remained uncertain, but they 
did have a helper: William Holland Thomas. Tribal lead- 
er Yonaguska had adopted Thomas, a white man, when 
he was a young boy. Thomas had become a lawyer who 
spoke English and Cherokee fluently. He worked tire- 
lessly in Raleigh and in Washington, D.C., to secure the 
legal rights of Cherokee living in North Carolina. Using 
money that the people had earned, he bought land for 
them and held it in his own name until the legal status 
of the Cherokee was determined, after the Civil War. 
Holland then returned the land to them, and the 
Cherokee created the tribal land of about 57,000 acres 
still held today as the Qualla Boundary. In 1839 Thomas 
and Yonaguska created seven Cherokee communities to 
help the people get reorganized. They were located near 
the Oconaluftee River (present-day Cherokee), Valley 
River (Andrews), and Cheoah River (Robbinsville). 


The Cherokee continued to live self-sufficient lives, with 
cornfields, gardens, and orchards. They fished, hunted, 
and gathered wild plants, nuts, and berries. They 
ranged hogs and cows in the woods. They plowed with 
mules and oxen and kept a few horses. Plants and 
prayers were still used for medicine, and some contin- 
ued making pots and baskets. New traditions like fiddle 
playing joined old ones like stickball and social and ani- 
mal dances. People still met in council houses, and they 
passed on stories of the Removal and the old days to 
their children and grandchildren. 


Most of today’s towns and roads in western North 
Carolina were built over old Cherokee towns and roads. 
The town of Cherokee was built atop the community of 
Qualla, organized after Removal. Before that, in the 
same place, the town of Nunayi—built around a mound 
on the Oconaluftee—existed for thousands of years, 
according to archaeologists, and “what the old people 
told me.” When we dig a little, we can rediscover and 
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preserve the stories of the long-ago Cherokee. ¢ \ _ 


far Heel Junior Historian cESSay LOontest wWwinne! 


The Business of Government 
Is Compromise 


by Elly Revels* 
July 2, 1835 
My Dear Family, 


ny the warding fram “Protestant ta “Chris - 
tian but nathing Mare. My OpUuuaw is partly 
with Mr. Gaston. 9 think a man should be 
alle ta see aw state, but he shauld belieue in 


iG 
Last night 2 had dinner with Jesse Adams, 


muy comrade and fel law delegate fram “ahnstan 
Caunty, and with Mv. Gastan. Pe canfided 
with us that he had the idea of hanaring aww state 
with aw SONY called “the Old Narth State.” 


2 hope this letter finds yaw all in gaad 
health. 9 tust it shall not be lang 
lefare 2D am with yaw again. Chis can- 
uventiow caw le tiring at times. Chaugh 
canstant arguing, av delating as same 
call it, wears an anes newes. Che first 
day we assemlled was Dune 4. We 


Governor David Swain and William Gaston 


played key roles in the Constitutional 
Convention held in 1835. Images courtesy of the 
State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives 
and History. 


meet every marning at nine an weekdays, and av Sa , We, 
assemle at twelue a’ clack. Guew maming a prayer ly a Prt- 
estant wv pens: aw day, Nathaniel Macon was elected 


president of this: canventian. We is a great influence here. 


Delegates fram the westem part af the state are trying to get 
equality in the Plause of Cammans and the Senate, which is 
ane of the wasans this conventian has come alaut. Besides 
the fact that awv ald constitution was not alle ta gave us, and 
it cauld nat be amended. Alsa, we in the Gast had cantiol of 
having this convention held. We did, in the end, give in ta their 
wants alow representation in the Dtause. PD had the pleasure 
of meeting Gavemarv David ZL. Swain far the first time last 
week, We, as yow knaw, warked hard ta get this: canvention 
tagether. 


Representation has changed in mary wespects. Che Mlause of 
Cammans wilt have 120 members, and the Senate, 50. Ghe 
Senate members will be elected from districts of peaple wha 
pay equal amounts) of state tax and wha awn at least 50 acres of 
land. Che Wlause will cantain at least ane delega te fram each 
county (the exact numbers will be determined ly fede val prapew- 
latian). Che GOUeMNn an, instead of Seung a annua Ltem, will 
he uated aw ly male taxpayes: fou a two-year teu. 9 hape the 
WSPONSE’ from the peaple will be in favav of these new changes, 
though 2D am inclined ta believe that the Gast witl nat take 


kindly ta lasing same of its pawer. “We have detiated an whether 


the free Vleqraes will lase their vate; it was decided that they 
wauld. Chis, 9 must admit, 9 da net age with. 


Anathev thing we resolved was ta have the cammittee vepa t he 
husiness’ of the canuentian. Alter debating whether we shauld 
emplay a punter ta print the new and vesalued canstitution, we 
have settled upow Jasephr Gales & San. Chings will indeed 


change ev5orupwhere. D believe euerupane shauld be satisfied, far 
indeed, the business of goveument is COMPAAMNUSE. 


bs incerely, 
Millay “Wilder 


ta take away the laraugh vepresentatian. Alsa, there has been 
debate an article 32, which states that only thase wha hald 

ta the Protestant faith would qualify ta hald affice. One of 
Craven County's delegates, Mu. Wiltiam Gaston, a devaut 
Catholic, gave a twa-day speech an allawing every religious 
and nametligious persan to hold affice. Pte succeeded in chang- 


*Elly Revels won first place in the intermediate division of the 
Tar Heel Junior Historian Essay Contest 2010. She was a sev- 
enth-grade member of Homeschoolers Unfolding North Carolina 
History, Public Library of Johnston County and Smithfield, 
Elaine Forman, adviser. The contest asked students to write an |Squa th mbe -Presby 
imaginary letter home from a delegate to North Carolina’s 1835 wW nally ac ne street a rne Salisbur 
Constitutional Convention, addressing key issues, decisions, 
and other topics. Judging criteria included historical accuracy; 
complete response to essay prompt; originality; use of properly 
documented primary and secondary sources; and technical writ- 
ing skills such as grammar and structure. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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“stores like turpentine was an im 
magne in antebellum eis 


often did their aren on slates. 

was found ina slave quarter as 

Stagville State Historic Site. C 

ings often drew large ae 
— for — of ee revivals 


